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Carved ivory figure of 
Gamma Sennin, the Frog Sage, 


on exhibit at Carnegie Museum. 


THE ECONOMY 
OF ANCIENT 
JAPAN 


This exquisitely carved ivory figure typifies the deep-rooted superstitions 
and beliefs characteristic of early Japan. The figure is of Gamma Sennin, the 
Frog Sage, one’ of an ascetic religious group supposed to have acquired super- 
natural powers and an extended term of life. 

The superstitions of the Japanese took other forms, too. One was their sus- 
picion of the outside world. For many years, they refused to trade with foreign 
nations —and even foreign sailors, shipwrecked on Japan’s shores, were regarded 
with great distrust. 

Obviously, with its limited trade and primitive agricultural economy, early 
Japan had little need for a formal banking system. Only after the country was 
opened up to the outside world in the rgth century, did it begin to develop 
commercial banking practices—without which no industrial and commercial 


nation can exist. 


MELLON NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


ember Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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BARTER 
Life has loveliness to sell, 
All beautiful and splendid things, 
Blue waves whitened on a cliff, 
Soaring fire that sways and sings, 
And children’s faces looking up 
Holding wonder like a cup. 


Life has loveliness to sell, 
Music like a curve of gold, 
Scent of pine trees in the rain, 


Eyes that love you, arms that hold, 


And for your spirit’s still delight, 
Holy thoughts that star the night. 
—Sara TEASDALE 


IN THIS ISSUE 


FLOWER ARRANGEMENT IN BASKET 


The flower print on the cover reproduces 
a plate from Chazal’s Flore Pittoresque Dédi¢e 
Aux Dames published in Paris about 1820 and 
being shown in the current exhibition at Car- 
negie Institute. 

Antoine Chazal (1793-1854) was a French 
painter of flowers and of portraits, as well as an 
engraver. He was born in Paris and studied 
under Misbach, Bidauld, and the great master 
van Spaendonck, later becoming professor of 
iconography of plants at the Jardin des Plantes. 
Besides portraits, flowers, and fruit, he painted 
a few landscapes and altar pieces for churches. 

He was a contemporary of Redouté, whose 
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Calendar for January 


THE ART OF BOTANICAL ILLUSTRATION 


Flower prints, original botanical drawings, and 
color-plate books from the collection of Mrs. Roy 
Arthur Hunt are on exhibit in galleries E, F, and G, 
second floor of the Institute, until February 17. The 
display of rarities from Mrs. Hunt's collection is even 
larger in her home city than that which delighted 
visitors at the National Gallery of Art in Washing- 
ton last spring. Mrs. Hunt speaks on ‘‘Highlights of 
Botanical Illustration’’ in Lecture Hall the evening 
of the preview, January 3. An illustrated catalogue 
is available, priced at $1.00. 


MODERN FRENCH PRINTS 

Seventy-eight prints, largely color lithographs, 
by modern French artists, lent from the Lessing J. 
Rosenwald Collection of the National Gallery of 
Art, are on display on the balcony of the Hall of 
Sculpture through February 3. Among the artists 
represented are Pierre Bonnard, Paul Cezanne, Raoul 
Dufy, Paul Gauguin, Pablo Picasso, Pierre August 


Renoir, Georges Rouault, Toulouse-Lautrec, and 
Edouard Vuillard. 


CLASS REGISTRATION 


Registration for the twelve-week spring term of 
art and craft classes will be held January 25, 26, and 
27 at the Institute. The term runs from February 6 to 
May 6. For more information turn to page 390. 


There have been 317 enrolled in the first-term classes. 


SUNDAY ORGAN RECITALS 

Marshall Bidwell presents a varied program of 
classical and popular music on the great organ of 
Music Hall each Sunday afternoon from 4:00 to 5:00 
o'clock, under auspices of the Arbuckle-Jamison 
Foundation. 

A tribute service to Stephen Collins Foster, who 
died January 13, 1864, is planned for Sunday the 13th. 
The Civic Club of Allegheny County collaborates 
with Carnegie Institute in this annual memorial to 
the composer of some of America’s best loved folk 
melodies. A wreath is placed on the Foster statue, 
near Music Hall entrance. Dr. Bidwell will play a 
meditation on Beautiful Dreamer. 


BOOKS OF 1951 


The annual reading list entitled **A Cross Section 
of 1951 Books” is available without charge at the 
central lending room and at the branches of Carnegie 
Library of Pittsburgh. 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON CONCERTS 


Five free concerts on successive Saturday afternoons 
beginning January 12, which will present seven out- 
standing musicians of the Pittsburgh district, are 
being offered jointly by Pennsylvania College for 
Women and Carnegie Institute. The public is cordi- 
ally invited for the programs, which will be held at 
4:00 p.m., in Music Hall. 

Featured will be Roy Harris and Johana Harris, 
in residence at P.C.W. this year under The A. W. 
Mellon Educational and Charitable Trust; Nicholas 
Lopatnikoff, Samuel Thaviu, Aldo Parisot, D. Stanley 
Hasty, Bernard Goldberg, and Milhail Stolarevsky. 


TUESDAY EVENING LECTURE SERIES 
Music Hall, 8:15 o'clock 
Admission only by 
Carnegie Institute Society card 

January 8—BRaziv 

Hernane Tavares, a Brazilian educator, author, and 
diplomat, is well fitted to interpret our largest 
neighboring country to the South. Color films ac- 
company his lecture. 
January 1S—AN EacGue’s ENGLAND 

A color film dealing with traditional fowling in 
rural England, shown by C. W. R. Knight. Well- 
trained ‘‘Mr. Ramshaw,"’ a magnificent golden eagle 
that flies out over the audience, will accompany 
Captain Knight. 
January 22—SuanGri-La, ALAsKa 

Frederick Machetanz, in color movies, will take 
you by automobile up the Alcan Highway to Alaska, 
where he and his authoress wife make their own 
homestead on our last frontier. 
January 29—Wi.p.1Fe oF Prairigs AND MouNTAINS 

Cleveland P. Grant will show close-range pictures 
of antelope, deer, buffalo, bear, moose, caribou, and 
Rocky Mountain goat, taken while on pack trips 
with his wife Ruth through Montana and along the 
Continental Divide. 


WALKING TALKS 
Tuesdays, 7:00 to 7:45 p.M., in the galleries 
Carnegie Institute Society members 
January 8—Exprepition Hatt anp Birp Hai 
with Arthur C. Twomey 
January 15—Sea Bottom to Mountain Top 
with George E. Wallace 
January 22—Mammat Hatt 
with J. Kenneth Doutt 
January 2)—Boys anp Girts Room oF THE Liprary 
with Virginia Chase 


STORY HOUR 

Story hour for pre-school children will begin again 
January 9 in Boys and Girls Room of Carnegie Li- 
brary, at 10:30 a.m., and be held alternate Wednes- 
days. There will also be talks for mothers at the 
same time: on the 9th Marie A. Davis will speak on 
““What Does Your Library Offer You?’’ and on the 
23d Anna B. Pomeroy, on ‘‘Books on Budgeting.”’ 

Stories for boys and girls of school age are planned 
for each Saturday afternoon at 2:00 o'clock in the 
Boys and Girls Room at the Library. 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON MOVIES 
Free color-sound moving pictures for youngsters 
are shown each Saturday at 2:30 p.m., in Lecture Hall. 
Travel and wildlife are featured. 


PITTSBURGH PORTRAIT 

The green years of early Pittsburgh and the black 
years of a community in crisis form the background 
for a dramatic pictorial record of civic achievement 
presented by the Museum and The Allegheny Con- 
ference on Community Development, in co-operation 
with the Pittsburgh Regional Planning Association 
and the Pittsburgh Photographic Library of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. 









HIGHEST LIFT LOCKS IN THE WORLD. These miter gates at 
the new McNary Dam on the Columbia River are reputed 
to be the highest lift locks yet built. The lift is 92 feet, 
while the gates of themselves are almost 105 feet high, and 
have a total weight of 381 tons. These huge gates were 
fabricated and erected by United States Steel. Only steel 
can do so many jobs so well. 
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The Ait of PRitaniaal SWustration 


Racuet McM. 


books may at times be more 
pain than pleasure. A 
friend of mine owns a 
bookplate that always de- 
lighted me: the sky with 
the moon and stars is the 
background, a tiny figure of a man climbs 
a ladder toward the heavenly bodies, and 
the motto on the plate is ‘1 want, I want.”’ 
So it is when one begins to collect coins or 





stamps, paintings or bottles, silver or 
ivory, bibelots or shells, each to his own 


taste. With me it has been books, and early 
in my life I began to specialize: botanical 
books because of a love of flowers and 
gardens. 

The history of botanical illustration is 
a fascinating study. From the tombs of 
Egypt come stylized drawings, carved in 
stone—the stately lotus, trees of sorts, and 
the vine. Manuscripts and books of hours 
were embellished with exquisite flower 
paintings, many beautiful ones such as were 
shown in the recent superb French Exhi- 
bition at Carnegie Institute. In painting, 
from primitives to the present day, flowers 
claimed an almost passionate interest from 
the artists of every land, and tapestries 
from the Millefleur period to the rich 
borders of the Flemish designs, through 
the French Beauvais, Aubusson, Gobelins, 
and Cluny patterns, all abound in flower 
design. Early Persian books were bound in 
lacquered covers painted with flowers. 

The early books are the most interesting. 
The black-letter type in the earliest ones 
was printed in many languages, accom- 
panied by quaint, oftentimes crude and 
primitive, wood-block drawings. 

Herbals were the first medical books, 
extolling the virtues of herbs and directing 
their uses in illness. Herb gardens were 
often in connection with monasteries and 
convents. Flowers were not essential ex- 
cept for church altars although many 
botanical gardens sprang into being in the 
sixteenth century—Padua, Pisa, Leyden, 
and John Gerard's Garden near London. 
Gerard published the first known catalogue 


To assemble a collection of 


M. Hunt 


of a flower garden in 1596 (without illus- 
trations ) 

In the exhibition which opens the eve- 
ning of January 3 in the second-floor gal- 
leries at the Institute the earliest book 
shown is a copy of Hortus Sanitatis, 1497, 
an incunabula. Probably it is the most im- 
portant medical woodcut book printed be- 
fore 1500. 

Gradually the art of fine illustration was 
developed when many rare plants were 
brought to Europe by explorers, and artists 
began to paint these exotic blooms. The 
prints and engravings came a little later, 
and processes were discovered by which 
plates could be beautifully reproduced for 
fine books and were colored by hand and 
later printed in color. 

Gordon Dunthorne, in the preface of his 
book of Eighteenth and Early Nineteenth Cen- 
tury Flower Prints, remarks that “‘Prints 
of flowers may be treated as illustrative of 
the different methods and processes of 
applying the graphic arts such as aquatint 
or lithography,’ but, he adds, ‘The 


A selection from Mrs. Roy A. Hunt's collection of 
botanical books, prints, water colors, and drawings 
was exhibited last spring at the National Gallery in 
Washington, and in the past other and different exhi- 
bitions have been shown at the Grolier Club in New 
York City, The Cleveland Museum of Art, the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, and The Baltimore Museum of 
Art. After February 17 the present exhibit will go 
from Carnegie Institute to the University of Virginia. 

With her husband, the chairman of the fine arts 
committee at the Institute, Mrs. Hunt takes an active 
interest in arts and crafts locally and annually presents 
an award in the Associated Artists of Pittsburgh ex- 
hibit. On account of her wide cultural interests, she 
recently was named a Distinguished Daughter of 
Pennsylvania. 

She is a past president of the Garden Club of Alle- 
gheny County, a former director of the Garden Club 
of America, and is literary editor of the Budletin of the 
latter organization. She served on the board of trustees 
of the Horticultural Society, which formerly had the 
direction of Phipps Conservatory, and is a member of 
the Women's Auxiliary of the New York Botanical 
Garden. 

For many years Mrs. Hunt herself practised the 
fine art of bookbinding, and she has lectured widely 
on this subject as well as on gardening. She is presi- 
dent of Hroswitha Club, a group of women book 
collectors in New York City. 
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appeal of the flower print is 
through that elusive quality 
which may be described as 
‘charm.’ It speaks of an art 
which is simple, natural, 
graceful. Many flower prints 
have a definite historical 
value.’” And may I add the 
lives and times of many of 
these artists can be a fasci- 
nating study as well as a 
diversion to the print lover 
or collector. The prints may 
take on an aura of interest 
if we know something of the 
artist, the period in which 
he lived and worked. 

Perhaps the oldest flower 
paintings in this collection 
are by Johann Theodore de 
Bry, a German artist born in 
1561. He was son and nephew 
of artists, and one of the de 
Brys was a famous carto- 
grapher. In this exhibition 
there are seven original draw- 
ings by him. The tulip draw- 
ing is especially interesting, 
for these early tulips were 
more or less of the striped and 
variegated varieties and are 
quite different from the Dutch 
hybrids and the tall-stemmed, 
large-flowered Darwins which we are apt 
to concentrate upon in our gardens today. 

Another artist of this early period was 
Jan van Huysum, a Dutchman, born 1682. 
He was a popular painter of flower ar- 
rangements that have been characterized as 
“robust bouquets,” and many of his 
works are in Dutch museums. He was a 
great detailist and painted birds, butter- 
flies, and insects as well as flowers. There 
are in the exhibition six original drawings 
by his brother Jacob, an almost equally 
skilled draftsman. 

Botanists began to write for fine publi- 
cations, and the era of color prints came 
into being, to reach its height in the late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. 
One of the early illustrated books belongs 
to Canadiana. Jacques Cornut published 
his Canadensium Plantarum in 1635. While 
Cornut listed some French plants growing 
near Paris, actually about thirty plants of 
northeastern America were described for 
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* Medtans 


OCTOBER 1732 sy PeTer CasTEE:s (Flemish) 


Engraving colored by hand 
1732) 


the first time, and illustrated. He first 
described poison ivy, that foe of mankind, 
yet beautiful in form and leaf. 

In the seventeenth century Jean Baptiste 
Monnoyer drew and painted for the Gobe- 
lins Tapestry Studios; he also decorated 
several royal palaces. In the gallery is a 
rather monumental print of a bouquet in a 
vase by Monnoyer, in black and white. 

Another Frenchman of the period, 
Nicolas Robert, was tremendously popular 
and rightly so. In the collection are three 
original drawings on vellum which be- 
longed in the collection of Napoleon and 
Marie Louise. These drawings are ex- 
quisite and colorful, but delicate. He also 
made designs for needlework and painted 
flowers from the private garden of Gaston 
d'Orléans, who was a younger brother of 
Louis XIII and the son of Marie de Medici. 

Another distinguished artist was Pierre 
Vallet. He was employed in the Royal 
Gardens of the Louvre with which Henri 








IV was much concerned, and he dedicated 
his book Le Jardin du Roy tres Chrestien, 
Henry IV to Marie de Medici, who was a 
great lover of flowers. 

Among the earliest examples of color 
printing from a single plate are those pub- 
lished in the Society of Gardeners’ Cata- 
logus Plantarum, London, 1730. In this 
volume of twenty-one plates by Jacob van 
Huysum some were engraved and colored 
by hand and some were mezzotints printed 
in colour. Eighty-eight American trees and 
shrubs are listed among those which the 
London nurseryman could supply in the 
year 1730. 

One of my own favorites is Hortus Flori- 
dus, (1614-16) by Crispin de Passe. No one 
ever drew springtime flowers with more 
gaiety than he. He divided his flowers into 
the four seasons, and the title pages for 
each season are enchanting. Some readers 
may remember the room in the Phipps 
Conservatory, a gift from the Garden Club 


CEREUS SCANDENS MINOR 
By GeorGE WOLFGANG 
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From Knorr’s Thesaurus Rei Herbariae ( Niimberg, 
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of Allegheny County. This room was 
copied from one of the title pages in this 
charming Dutch book. 

There are so many of the prints and 
drawings that I should like to mention. 
There are two lovely little prints by 
Antoine Chazal, flower arrangements in 
vases, that are very beautiful in color as 
well as in drawing. One quite charming 
drawing in the collection is by an Italian, 
Balthazar Cattrani, of about the same 
period. He was a Roman but worked in the 
Garden at Padua. This drawing came from 
the large collection once owned by Eugene 
de Beauharnais. 

Due to many reprints in the last few 
years, many of us are aware of Pierre 
Joseph Redouté, 1759-1840. Most of his 
paintings were on vellum, and he painted 
roses as no one else has done before or 
since. Two of the original drawings here 
came from the collection of the Duchesse de 
Berry. Redouté was a friend and teacher of 
the Empress Josephine, who was a great 
plant lover. She decided to collect as many 
rare specimens as possible to grow at 
Malmaison. She commissioned many draw- 
ings and paintings and authorized publica- 
tion of many superb books. She admired 
Redouté and appreciated his superb talent. 
He was the most popular flower painter of 
his day, and won for himself the title ‘The 
Raphael of Flowers.’’ He was court painter 
of flowers to Marie Antoinette, and he 
found many of his specimens in the gardens 
at Versailles. Later Marie Louise and other 
famous ladies of the day were his pupils. 

Among print lovers, next to Redouté in 
favor may be mentioned Pancrace Bessa, 
born in 1772. He was a pupil of Redoute 
and Van Spaendonck. His royal patroness 
was the Duchesse de Berry, and he was 
also connected with the Jardin des Plantes 
in Paris. He could paint in the grand man- 
ner quite large paintings, but perhaps he is 
most beloved for his small drawings. The 
original drawings in the collection are 
painted on vellum, dated about 1810. They 
were also in the collection of the Empress 
of Brazil, sister of the Duchesse de Berry. 

Catherine II of Russia was a famous 
personality. Aside from her love of jewels, 
trappings, and china, she loved books, and 
in the gallery is shown her own copy of 
the Flora Rossica by Peter Simon Pallas. 
The binding bears her royal arms. The 
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flowers of Russia are not very spectacular 
because of the climate, but the drawings by 
Pallas are chaste and beautiful. 

The prints of Jean Louis Prévost are 
much sought after, and many people have 
come to know of them through the re- 
productions. His flower drawings are ex- 
quisite and he also made designs for em- 
broidery and china. There are two original 
drawings by him in the exhibition, as well 
as several prints. 

Georg Dionysius Ehret was a famous 
draftsman, and there are two original 
drawings on vellum, both signed and 
dated in ink. The happiest part of his life 
was spent in England, where he married 
the sister of Philip Miller, author of the 
Gardeners Dictionary. He knew many famous 
botanists and scientists and was elected to 
the Royal Society in London. 

Many print lovers and collectors are 
concerned with British artists in eight- 
eenth-century England. One Robert Fur- 
ber was a nurseryman in Kensington, near 
London. To him goes the honor of present- 
ing to his clients the most superb flower 
catalogue ever conceived. He published 
two sets of prints, Twelve Months of Flowers, 
in 1730, and in 1732, Twelve Months of 
Fruits. Flowers and fruits were arranged in 
containers according to the months. The 
drawings were made by Casteels and en- 
graved by Fletcher, then colored from life. 
In the gallery you will see a complete col- 
lection of the Fruits and the Flowers with 
the frontispiece, a border of flowers, with 
a list of subscribers. 

Two other print designers are much 
sought for and much desired: Robert John 
Thornton and George Brookshaw. The 
latter's plates are easily recognizable, for 
he used dark backgrounds for his stunning 
flowers and fruits. In his Pomona Britan- 
nica, 1812, aquatint plates were chiefly 
drawn from nature at Hampton Court. 
Through these lovely drawings he advo- 
cated more extensive culture of fruit in 
England, addressing his patrons as ‘‘The 
country gentlemen.’’ His fine volume was 
perhaps propaganda, though antedated by 
John Evelyn, whose treatise on the Sy/va 
was more or less responsible for reforesta- 
tion and therefore the supremacy of the 
British Navy in the days asin ships. 

Robert John Thornton was slated for the 
church, but under the influence of the 
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Plate from Jardin de la Malmaison by E. P. Ventenat 
(Paris, 1804) 

ILLUSTRATIONS WITH THIS ARTICLE ARE 
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writings of Linnaeus became a botanist and 
publisher. Sad to relate, these publica- 
tions brought to Thornton financial ruin. 
His great work, the folio Temple of Flora 
(1798), was unique in that the flower 
paintings showed lovely landscape back- 
grounds which describe the natural habitat 
of the flower. He must have gone to 
Jamaica, for his tropical backgrounds are 
truly Jamaican. The paintings are often 
dramatic, witness the print The Dragon 
Arum, with the shafts of lightning in the 
upper part of the plate. Peter Charles 
Henderson was the eal and a good 
artist he was. He was a portrait painter, 
too, and painted Mrs. Siddons. 

A number of women did beautiful work; 
for example, a Mrs. Edward Bury, Liver- 
pool, whose book on Hexandrian Plants 
was published 1831-34 with the drawings 
engraved and colored by R. Havell. That 
name must mean something to the reader, 

(Turn to page 373) 
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THE CONSERVATION OF PAINTINGS 


Rosert L. Fetter 


On a recent visit behind 
the scenes in a museum, I 
paused to admire a a 
painting that was pores 

up along the wall of the 
studio workshop. This four- 
hundred-year-old portrait, 
painted on a panel of wood, sparkled like 
new. The curator, who was my guide, 
noticed my attention immediately. “‘How 
do you like what we did to that one?’’ he 
said. “‘Would you believe it—when we 
received that painting, it could not have 
been stood up on end for fear the paint 
would have fallen off. The paint was peel- 
ing away in great flakes!’ So far as one 
could tell now, the picture was in perfect 
condition. This incredible transformation 
of a fragile museum relic back once again 
to a stunning picture suitable for exhibi- 
tion is popularly known as “‘restoring.”’ 

It is probable that ‘‘restoring’’ will al- 
ways be used to refer to such a practice. 
However, it really is not possible to *‘re- 
store’’ any work of art, in the strict sense 
of the word. Leading authorities through- 
out the world have begun to use in its 
place the term and the concept of ‘‘con- 
servation.’’ This concept has encountered 
certain difficulty in gaining wide accept- 
ance. The purpose of this article is to ex- 
plain more fully the fact that works of art 
have the need to be conserved. 

The word “‘restore’’ means to reproduce 
as originally existing. This obviously can- 
not be done with museum objects. There 
is no argument that truly amazing work 
can be accomplished with deteriorated 
paintings; this is simply a case of not 
being the best word which might have 
been chosen. Every treatment of a picture 
damages it, however slight; bits of paint 
that are lost or abraided away represent an 
irreversible departure from the artist's 
original handiwork. Multiple treatments, 
therefore, gradually build up the total 
harm done. To question the act, however, 
is similar to asking if the removal of a 
diseased limb will harm a shade tree that 
we wish to save. A crumbling picture 





simply must be treated if it is to be saved. 

Repainting, or “‘inpainting,’’ where 
losses of paint have occurred, does not 
represent a perfect solution. These areas 
are truthfully not the work of the original 
artist. The public, and often the museum 
staff, is occasionally surprised at the ex- 
tent of the retouching in pictures. An 
excellent example occurred recently when 
the Brooklyn Museum cleaned a portrait 
by the English artist John Hoppner. Be- 
neath the dreamy face of a very pretty lady 
was found a long-nosed, mousy woman 
whose eyes were no longer soft and liquid. 
This picture had indeed been retouched, 
not to repair physical damage in this case, 
but perhaps to make the portrait more 
salable. This is an extreme example, of 
course, but it does illustrate the fact that 
we do not see the original in those areas 
which are touched up. There is, at present, 
a controversy among conservators con- 
cerning to what extent losses should be 
replaced. The author does not wish to ex- 
press strong views on this point, but 
merely to point out that lost areas are ir- 
replaceable deviations from the original. 

In newspaper accounts on the conserva- 
tion of our natural resources we are 
generally informed that these are disap- 
pearing, that we cannot go on blissfully 
thinking they will last forever. Works of 
art do not last forever, either. In fact, 


Dr. Feller, a fellow at Mellon Institute of Industrial 
Research, is currently investigating the permanence 
of artists’ materials. In September 1950 he was ap- 
pointed the incumbent of a fellowship at Mellon In- 
stitute sponsored by the National Gallery of Art for 
the purpose of seeking new materials and techniques 
for use in the fine arts, both for original work and the 
conservation of museum objects. 

Dr. Feller, a graduate of Dartmouth College, re- 
ceived his advanced degrees at Rutgers University in 
the field of physical-organic chemistry. Drawing and 
painting have long been his hobby. 

The effect of temperature on paintings—and hu- 
mans—was brought to the mind a visitors to FRENCH 
PaintinG: 1100-1900 in the Carnegie Institute gal- 
leries during a number of very cold days in November. 
By agreement with the owners of many of the paint- 
ings, the galleries had to be maintained entirely 
without heat while the paintings were on display, 
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what material object does? The ravages of 


nature and of man’s inhumanity eventually 
take these lovely creations from our pos- 
session. The list of the one-time Seven 
Wonders of the World now reads ‘‘de- 
stroyed,’’ “‘cut up for junk,”’ “‘leveled by 
earthquake,’ until all that remains are the 
great masses of the pyramids and those 
fragments of the Tomb of Mausolus which 
are in the British Museum. The first man 
apparently lived five hundred thousand 
years ago. The Stone Age took place ten 
thousand years ago. 
The pyramids were 
built four to five 
thousand years in 
the past. Ten thou- 
sand years from this 
day what trace will 
there be of Van 
Eyck? 

These considera- 
tions alone delineate 
the long-term pro- 
spective in conserva- 
tion. However, there 
is another basic fac- 
tor. Varnishes, oils, 
wood, and canvas 
are Organic ma- 
terials, substances 
containing carbon. 
Such materials 
slowly burn, or 
oxidize, decompos- 
ing into carbon di- 
oxide and water. 
The rusting of iron 
is a similar slow- 
burning process. By their chemical nature, 
then, these materials are fundamentally 
unstable in the presence of the very oxygen 
we breathe. The only way to prevent this 
attack is to exclude the gas. The Con- 
stitution of the United States and the 
Declaration of Independence have recently 
been sealed in an atmosphere of inert gas, 
helium, precisely for this reason. The 
chemical degradation just described and 
physical damage, either accidental or pur- 
poseful, are collectively known as the 
‘forces of time.’ 

The danger of harming a painting is di- 
rectly related to the number of times that 
it must undergo drastic treatment. To ap- 
preciate the problem we must understand 





SIMPLIFIED CROSS SECTION OF A PAINTING 
(1) Support (2) Ground (3) Paint 
4) Protective coating 
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the construction of a painting. The ac- 
companying drawing shows an idealized 
cross section. A painting consists of a 
sandwich of layers. At the base is the sup- 
port: paper, canvas, wood, fiberboard. 
Following this in many cases is the ground. 
This represents the preparation of a sur- 
face upon which to paint; it traditionally 
contains white pigment. In most paint- 
ings on paper this layer is absent, but can- 
vas and wood must be especially prepared 
to receive the paint. The ground may be 
paint, but on wood 
this layer is most 
often a mixture con- 
sisting chiefly of 
glue, gypsum or 
chalk, and white 
pigment; this prepa- 
ration is known as 
gesso. Upon the 
ground is placed 
the picture: a layer 
of pigment held to- 
gether with a bind- 
er. In oil paint, 
the pigments are 
bound with linseed 
oil. In water color 
the binder is tra- 
ditionally gum ara- 
bic; in egg tempera 
it is the yolk of 
hens’ eggs. On the 
very top of the 
various layers may 
be placed a pro- 
tective coating: 
varnish in oil paint- 
ings, fixative in pastels. 

Paintings occur in a variety of methods 
of execution. The system of four layers is 
a much-simplified way of designating their 
structure. Oil paintings generally possess 
an elaborate series of layers; pastel paint- 
ings usually are less complex. Additional 
layers, however, may be classified, for the 
purpose of study, as a part of the ground, 
a part of the picture layer, and so on. 

As previously stated, an important ob- 
jective in the conservation of paintings is 
to reduce the number of times they must 
be treated. This may be done in two 
ways: by providing (1) the best care, and 
(2) the best materials or new and im- 
proved ones. There are certain basic factors 





in the care of our present collections, how- 
ever, which require that they receive 
periodic attention. A hint to the length of 
this period may be obtained by consider- 
ing that the life of linen canvas is about 
wo hundred years and that of varnish 
perhaps five to fifty years. When a weak- 
ened canvas support endangers a picture it 
may be relined or backed-up with a new 
canvas. In particularly serious cases the 
old support of wood or canvas may even 
be entirely removed. Think of the time, 
expense, and ever-present danger that is 
involved! Old varnish may be removed by 
careful treatment with suitable solvents. 
In skillful hands this is a relatively easy 
task, but this too always involves con- 
siderable risk. 

What hope is there for improved ma- 
terials? Those now in use by artists and 
conservators are basically the very same 
which were used by the old masters. With 
the vast number of synthetic substances 
now available, there is an excellent pos- 
sibility that scientists will be able to im- 
prove upon the traditional materials. Mu- 
seums, artists, and manufacturers have 
been experimenting in recent years with 
synthetic waxes and plastics. Progress al- 
ready has been made in many laboratories 
in formulating varnishes with synthetic 
resins. About a year ago the National Gal- 
lery of Art established a fellowship at 
Mellon Institute of Industrial Research 
especially to study the possibility of using 
these new materials in the fine arts. Per- 
haps the first major contribution of mod- 
ern chemistry will be a new varnish which 
will be colorless and will last much longer 
than natural Damar or Mastic. New ma- 
terials are also being used for supports. 
In addition, a standard of quality for 
artists’ oil paints, Commercial Standard 
CS 98-42, was established in this country 
in 1942. Major manufacturers now equal 
or better this standard which they them- 
selves, with the advice of leading au- 
thorities, established in cooperation with 
the National Bureau of Standards of the 
Department of Commerce. 

What of improving the methods of care? 
Our understanding of these problems is 
advancing more rapidly than the intro- 
duction of new materials. An International 
Institute for the Conservation of Museum 
Objects was established about a year ago 
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under British law as an international non- 

rofit organization. This institution will 
oie the exchange of knowledge toward 
better methods of conservation. An im- 
provement in museum practice already 
affected is an increase in the number and 
quality of regular inspections of the pic- 
tures. In this manner their condition may 
be compared to previous records, and 
changes can be detected at quite an early 
stage. 

Certain fundamental principles govern 
proper care. Conservators are interested in 
controlling change. By definition, a sys- 
tem which is relatively permanent is one 
which is ‘‘highly resistant to change.’’ A 
physical object will adjust itself to a varia- 
tion in temperature, pressure, and hu- 
midity; it tends to reach equilibrium. If the 
temperature, pressure, or humidity is 
altered, the object will readjust to the 
newly imposed conditions. Think of what 
can happen to the system of layers in a 
painting! Each layer will expand or 
contract. It is very unlikely, however, that 
they will do so equally. The behavior of 
varnish differs from that of paint; that of 
paint is different from gesso; gesso, dif- 
ferent from canvas or wood. The separate 
movements are quite likely to cause the 
painting to crack because of the tensions 
which are set up internally. The stresses 
and strains caused by variable conditions 
constitute perhaps the major cause for the 
deterioration of oil paintings. For this 
reason, paintings which are moved to dif- 
ferent climates, or even to different parts 
of a room, are apt very suddenly to develop 
cracks and buckling. To guard against this 
danger more and more museums are air 
conditioning their galleries. Considering 
the very nature of the structure of a paint- 
ing, the maintenance of constant condi- 
tions represents an axiom in good care. To 
be sure, many pictures have survived dec- 
ades without such benefit. But control of 
expansions and contractions constitutes a 
major factor in insuring long-term dura- 
bility. 

To summarize, then, we have indicated 
that the use of the word ‘‘restore’’ is mis- 
leading. The skill and patience of experts 
can perform incredible feats in reclaiming 
pictures that have declined to disastrous 
states; one could spend hours describing 
the wonders accomplished in such re- 


juvenation. A picture, however, cannot be 
returned to its original condition. As a 
guiding first principle in their care, the 
author's view is that the forces of time 
will assuredly carry them down an ir- 
reversible path: away from the artist's 
original handiwork. The trustees’ task, 
therefore, is one of conservation, of re- 
tarding the inevitable occurrence and re- 
ducing the incidental fluctuations. 

One must not be alarmed at the use of 
the word “‘inevitable.’’ We are attempt- 
ing to say something definite, something 
positive, in a field in which it is difficult 
to be positive. The suggested first principle 
is a Linder statement similar to saying 

“the energy of the sun is gradually de- 
creasing’’ or ‘the moon will eventually 
return and collide with the earth.’’ Such 
remarks are taken in proper stride. Per- 
haps our thinking will be oriented if we 
regard a work of art as we would an ir- 
replaceable set of dinnerware. The set may 
last a very long time, but, as each piece 
is broken, it becomes incomplete, no 
longer perfect. Moreover, one tragic acci- 
dent will speed its deterioration. 

The frequency with which pictures re- 
quire attention may be reduced both 
through proper care and improved ma- 
terials. Analysis of the structure of paint- 
ings has shown that maintaining constant 
conditions of temperature and humidity is 
a basic element in good care. In the course 
of the past twenty-five years, the tech- 
niques of conservation have become better 
understood. At present, great expectations 
are held for the newly-formed Interna- 
tional Institute for the Conservation of 
Museum Objects. As for better materials, 
there is every reason to believe that mod- 
ern chemistry will provide notable im- 
provements. The first requirement will be 
to formulate the problem, to precisely 
state the needs. 

The use of the word “‘conservation’’ re- 
minds us to be careful and ever-watchful. 
It calls to our attention the truth that 
microscopic losses and changes add to the 
sum total of the degradation that will some 
day take these treasures from us. The word 
‘“conservation’’ emphasizes that these crea- 
tions, which express the nobility and 
dignity of man, are merely held in our trust 
to be passed on. 

(To be continued ) 


BOTANICAL ILLUSTRATION 
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for Havell was Audubon’s engraver in 
London who engraved the plates for the 
Birds of America. Another British lady, 
Mrs. Withers, did beautiful work, as did 
Ellen Sowerby, two of whose fuschias and 
an original drawing are shown. Also in the 
exhibit is a book of drawings by the great 
entomologist and painter, Maria Sibylla 
Merian. She wrote, illustrated, and pub- 
lished Histoire des Insects de L’ Europe, 
history of the insects of Surinam, and 
several other fine works. She was ex- 
tremely talented and drew the plants and 
flowers and the insects attracted by them 
with utmost delicacy. She went to Dutch 
Guiana and painted there. 

There are a few Americans included in 
the collection: William Sharp who drew 
for John Fisk Allen’s Victoria Regia, five 
dramatic plates, highly stylized, published 
in Boston. Two separate plates are shown. 
They would be superb in a modern room. 
Edwin Whitefield was an Englishman who 
lived long in America, painted flowers and 
birds in delicate colors, drawing the 
backgrounds in pencil and so_litho- 
graphed—many of the Hudson River area. 
Mark Catesby wrote Hortus Britanno- 
Americanus, a curious collection of trees 
and shrubs of the British Colonies in 
North America. He drew always from the 
living plant, and a beautiful drawing of 
the magnolia is most decorative. He learned 
the art of etching to make his own plates. 

There is a lure about collecting botani- 
cal prints, for the whole wide world is 
open to the botanical collector. Whether 
it be in history, art, biography, bibliogra- 
phy, or travel, everything is there to be 
studied and enjoyed. 
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MUTINY ON THE CAINE 


A review of the recent novel by Herman Wouk 


SoLomon B. FREEHOF 


THERE must be a receptivity 
for an idea before it can 
come to its destiny. This 
applies of course greatly to 
literature. In every genera- 
tion of novelists there have 
been two or three writers 
of historical novels—such writers as Sir 
Walter Scott or Bulwer-Lytton. But in our 
time something surprising has happened. 
Hervey Allen wrote Anthony Adverse. Then 
very soon afterwards, Margaret Mitchell 
wrote the southern novel, Gone With the 
Wind. Then started a whole flood of his- 
torical novels. The historical novel, which 
was the specialized interest of one or two 
novelists in each generation, suddenly be- 
comes widespread, produced by dozens of 
authors. 

Obviously the time was ripe for this 
widespread interest. Something must have 
changed in the receptivity of our people 
and it may be that life in the present i> 
became suddenly unsafe. When life is safe 
and beautiful, people do not flee into the 
past. But now there seems to be a need for 
escape from the uncertainties of the day. 
For deeper minds the historical novel had 
perhaps a more praiseworthy purpose than 
mere escape. People want to see whether 
the past had any guidance to offer us in 
present-day problems. Thus the historical 
novel suddenly became a literary fashion 
because people want either escape from the 
present or guidance from the past. 

The American author, Herman Melville, 
had written novels of the sea, the great 
Moby Dick, Typee, and Omoo. Hardly anyone 
imitated him. In England, a generation 
later, Joseph Conrad wrote Lord Jim and 
The Nigger of the Narcissus—also sea novels. 
There always was one person or so in each 
literary generation who wrote competent 
sea novels, for there was always a limited 
group that would want to read them; more 
so in England, an insular country which 
has so much more of the national life near 
the coast than we do in America. But some 
sea novels were always written. They 





never amounted to a large number. There 
were only one or two practitioners of the 
art. 

Now suddenly in our day we are at the 
beginning of a new literary fashion. Last 
year a Scandinavian young man, Thor 
Heyerdahl, wrote a book, Kon Tiki. To 
everybody's surprise it became a best 


‘seller. A year later Rachel Carson wrote a 


nonfiction book about the sea, called The 
Sea Around Us. Then Monsarrat, an Eng- 
lishman, wrote a book called, The Cruel 
Sea; and now the American novelist, 
Herman Wouk, has written The Caine 
Mutiny. 

Here are four good books on the sea 
published almost within one year. Of the 
five top places in the best-seller list—three 
in fiction, and two in nonfiction—two 
out of the three in fiction are occupied by 
these two sea novels, and the top two by 
sea books in nonfiction. I doubt whether 
a similar dominance of the list by one type 
of writing has ever been paralleled in the 
history of American mass publishing. 

There must be some good reason for it, 
some sudden receptivity to books on the 
sea. Why has the ocean suddenly over- 
flowed the shoreline of our life? It is not 
easy to answer. It may be due to a series of 
vague reasons. One reason may well be 
that the ocean has ceased to be to us what 
it once was. Once it was the rampart of our 
isolation. Now it is the pathway to our 
world burdens. The ocean now brings the 
world into our life when originally it kept 
the rest of the world away from us. Per- 
haps too there is a psychological rather 
than a political reason. The ocean repre- 
sents nature untamed, nature untamable, 
nature ferocious, and sometimes lethal. It 
represents the basic dominance of nature 
over the puny powers of man. In an age 
when we have unleashed the hideous ex- 
plosive power that lies at the very heart 
of matter, we suddenly are sensitive to the 
overmastering power of nature. We realize 
how menacing nature can really be. We 
feel we are in a world of storms. 
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Whatever the reason actually is, the sea 
has suddenly become part of our life as 
never before. Sea novels were written more 
frequently in England than here because 
the English people live on an island. The 
sea has always played an important part 
in English history, whereas in our history 
it grew to be merely the outline, the dis- 
tant frontier of our life. Monsarrat in his 
English sea novel, The Cruel Sea, speaks of 
the recruits he got on the little ship he is 
to run during the war and says that al- 
most every Englishman is a potential 
sailor since they all live near the sea. But 
it is exactly the reverse in America. Some 
New Englanders, some fisherman on the 
Pacific perhaps, have the sea in their 
blood; but most of us are inland people. 
We are amateurs with regard to the sea. 
Our contact with the sea brings the as- 
tonishment of a new experience. So in this 
day of the sudden enthusiasm and excite- 
ment over the sea, and the important part 
that the sea plays in American history and 
in our life, it is most proper that it was an 
amateur who should have written one of 
the finest sea novels written in a long time. 
Herman Wouk’s first novel was Awrora Lee 
about the advertising business, and his 
second novel is about the sea; and a tre- 
mendous novel it is. 

It is difficult to say just what literary 
devices Mr. Wouk used in making his 
novel so absorbing. It is one of those books 
which is dangerous to start late at night 
because it is difficult to abandon. If you 
have read as much as fifty pages of it you 
are lost! You become identified with the 
characters. The characters are not many. 
They are all on a small ship, and you get 
to know them all. They live together, 
quarrel with each other, face death to- 
gether. When the book ends with the ship 
being decommissioned Willie Keith makes 
this final speech to the men: ‘‘This is an 
old tub of a boat. It never got a unit cita- 


This is the first of four reviews of current best- 
sellers by Dr. Freehof which, in shortened form, will 
appear in CarngeGcizg MaGazine this season. His 
annual series of book reviews, given Wednesday 
mornings at the autumn at Rodef Shalom Temple, 
where he has been the rabbi for eighteen years, are a 
popular feature of Pittsburgh's varied cultural pro- 
gram. Dr. Freehof himself is author of a number of 
religious books, of which the most recently pub- 
lished is In the House of the Lord. 


tion. It is supposed to be a minesweeper 
but it only swept six mines during the 
entire war, yet it had about 250,000 miles 
of escort duty, dull escort duty. We spent 
four years on it and these were the four 
greatest years of our life. If you do not 
think so now, you will think so later. And 
we were not sailors. We were civilians. 
We pitted our brains and our bodies and 
bet our life against the sea and against our 
enemies. Now the ship is going to be 
melted down into scrap and we are going 
to take the train and the trolley and the 
bus back to our homes. Lower the flag.”’ 

Within the last two years there have 
been four great war novels, not of course 
equally great, but all of them with quali- 
ties of greatness. One was Norman Mailer’s 
The Naked and the Dead. The other was 
Irwin Shaw's The Young Lions. The third 
a few months ago, From Here to Eternity by 
James Jones, also had great power. Now 
there is this Caine Mutiny. The first three 
belong together, if only for one obvious 
thing. They were Army novels. The Caine 
Mutiny is the first Navy novel. The Army 
is forced to live in the mud. The Navy can 
be filthy too if it is neglectful, as the 
Caine was in the early days; but the Navy 
can clean itself up, and the cool salt-laden 
air from the sea brings some cleanliness 
with it. Perhaps it was the sea air that 
swept away most of the filthy language 
characteristic of the other three war 
novels. Mr. Wouk, who has a good sense 
of balance, says in the introduction that 
the talk on the Caine and in the Navy is 
like the talk in the Army—coarse, brutal, 
blasphemous—but, he says, it does not 
really mean anything. It is just a habit of 
speech; it becomes monotonous, and even 
conventional. So, he says, there is no need 
of recording it. Thus he produces, for once, 
a war novel that is not boring with the 
endless repetition of the well-known four- 
letter words. He has shown that it is pos- 
sible for a novel to have the keen tang of 
reality without the nasty stench. For that 
if for nothing else he deserves some con- 
gratulation from the reading public. 

The fact that this is a sea novel means 
something else. The Army deals with 
masses of men, and anyone who writes a 
war novel, although he may confine him- 
self as Norman Mailer did to a squad, 
eventually has to deal with whole armies. 
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When you deal with masses, there is a 
temptation to grow doctrinal as to mass 
classification. You subdivide people into 
special groups. But on the little ship you 
have only about fifty people. They are 
individuals and you get to know them. 
You begin to judge them not by a precon- 
ceived classification but as persons. 

So you will notice that in this novel the 
people are people, not symbols. There is 
not for once the Fascist-minded captain, a 
radical-minded civilian, the conservative 
civilian, and so on. There is not even a 
hero and there is not a villain. Everybody 
is heroic and everybody is villainous, in 
turn and occasionally, just as life is. Willie 
is a trivial person at first. He gets to be a 
man aan he end, and we understand 
the process. Commander Queeg is a hide- 
ous character and then becomes an under- 
standable person toward the end. Heroes 
and villains are the same people in very 
natural alternations. People are people. 
They are not judged en masse by the hun- 
dreds of saesnaiie according to sociologi- 
cal formula but according to human under- 
standing, for the sea is so powerful that it 
pounds at people till their outlines are 
changed as the shoreline is altered by the 
action of the waves. Some are improved, 
some broken down, some grow weak and 
some are strengthened. You see character 
as dynamic, which is one of the reasons 
why this is so absorbing a novel. 

As to the relation between characters 
and experiences, there are usually two 
types of novels. One is a novel of char- 
acter and the other is a novel of action. In 
the novel of character, the characters are 
dynamic but the background is more or 
less static like the white screen behind 
the moving picture. In such novels the 
scene is largely the same, but the people 
change. In a novel of action the back- 
ground is active but the people are only 
puppets. Here for a change is a novel in 
which there is both dynamics in action and 
dynamics in character. It is alive on both 
levels. 

Its dynamic mood goes still further. Not 
only does the action move and the char- 
acters change but even the intention, the 
thesis, is not static either. The author does 
not begin with a thesis into which he 
forces the action and the people. It is as if 
the author himself begins with an idea but 


the idea itself is hammered into another 
shape by the pounding of the waves. The 
first idea is eo to Willie by the 
clever Keefer. Early in the book Willie 
wonders why he has to be pestered to make 
this drawing or this, ans report and de- 
code that message when 99 per cent of the 
messages do not concern the ship at all. 
Why must he go through all this rigmarole? 

And Keefer said, ‘‘Do not change a thing. 
The trouble with you and me is that we 
are civilians and we are too smart for the 
Navy machine, but the machine is not 
intended for us."’ He then explains the 
Navy as follows: ‘There are some geniuses 
in the Navy but they are way at the top. 
They took the difficult task of running a 
Navy and divided it up into tiny jobs and 
cut it so fine that any weakling can pick it 
" The work is so subdivided that an 
idiot can do his part, and the safest thing 
for the idiot is just to do the part as it is 
subdivided. The Navy is an organization, a 
system devised by geniuses for execution 
by morons.’’ This 1s typical civilian con- 
tempt for one of the regular armed forces. 
But that idea undergoes a change and the 
change is voiced by the lawyer Greenwald, 
who says these men who, in peacetime, 
accept these army and navy jobs are the 
ones who have kept up the machines 
which we all now need to defend us in 
times of world danger. 

Thus from civilian contempt, the theme 
moves to civilian gratitude and toward 
the end takes on its final change. It was 
Keefer who had most contempt for the 
mentally confused Commander Queeg. The 
novel proves that after all Keefer is exactly 
like Queeg; he cannot stand being wrong. 
When proved wrong, he escapes into a 
meticulous perfectionism of little duties 
and takes out his shame on others. In- 
ability to bear blame, trying to be success- 
ful in trivialities when you fail in larger 
things—this is human. ~—_ is only an 
intensified picture of the weaknesses in us 
all. Yet Commander Queeg for all his 
weaknesses and for all his inexpertness 
which he himself knew, fought against his 
own weaknesses and, after all, ran that old 
rusty tub for sixteen or seventeen months. 

What the author wants to say is that in 
life, against the storms of life, facing the 
sudden tremendous tempests of the sea, we 

(Turn to page 390) 
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THE ALLEGHENY COUNTY LIBRARY SURVEY 


Exxa EncuisnH Daus 


Peruaps it would be more 
accurate to use as a title 
“Survey of Libraries and 
Library Service in Alle- 
gheny County,’’ since the 
title ‘‘Allegheny County 
Library Survey’’ might be 
construed to mean an organization which 
at present does not exist. 

“Someday the library service of Alle- 
gheny County should be operated as one 
county-wide library system, organized as 
a part of the county government, with a 
library board appointed by county au- 
thorities and supported by county funds.”’ 
So begin the recommendations of two ex- 
ceptionally able librarians, after making a 
survey of the library facilities in Alle- 
gheny County, in a volume that has posed 
many questions for local librarians even 
though it may not have caused a ripple 
among the populace. The populace, how- 
ever, ~ net Fi interested, because it is of 
them the librarians are thinking when con- 
sidering this survey. 

Pittsburgh and Allegheny County have 
been experiencing a vast face-lifting: 
smoke-control, wonderful for the house- 
wife; superhighways, wonderful for the 
motorist and the traffic officers—when 
they are finished; downtown apartment 
buildings and fine new office buildings, 
like the highways, still under construc- 
tion; and a park at the Point so the view 
where the rivers meet will be, as in George 
Washington's day, unobstructed. 

But not forgetting the things of the 
mind and spirit, the Allegheny Conference 
on Community Development amelie a 
county-wide library survey “‘to determine”’ 
according to the foreword, ‘‘the character, 
nature and extent of the community's pub- 
lic libraries and the facilities, coverage, and 
quality of service rendered. . ."’ and ‘‘to 
determine whether the role of the public 
library in the life of the people in this 
community is of a stature consistent with 
the commanding position it holds as an 
industrial and educational center, and how 
the public library here can be developed to 





fulfill more adequately the present and 
future needs of this dynamic community.” 
Walter T. Brahm, librarian, of Ohio State 
Library at Columbus, Ohio, and Mildred 
W. Sandoe, state library organizer, Ohio 
State Library, conducted the survey. After 
meetings, questionnaires, visits of inspec- 
tion, and personal interviews with the 
librarians, a 169-page report was pre- 
sented, which said what every librarian 
and many patrons knew: on the basis of 
American Library Association standards, 
the role of the public library in the life of 
the Pittsburgh community is not of a 
stature consistent with the commanding 
position it holds as an industrial and edu- 
cational center. 

Speaking for myself as one librarian in 
Allegheny County, I am tired of surveys. 
The Social Science Research Council, fi- 
nanced by the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York at the request of the American 
Library Association, inquired into the 
whole field of the public library in the 
United States; the Pennsylvania Library 
Association surveyed the libraries in Penn- 
sylvania; the Allegheny Conference sur- 
veyed the libraries of Allegheny County; 
for her master’s thesis, a student in the 
1951 class of Carnegie Library School and 
a resident of Mt. Lebanon surveyed the 
Mt. Lebanon Library, while a senior at 
New Jersey College for Women and a resi- 
dent of Mt. Lebanon wrote a term paper on 
library service in Mt. Lebanon—the last 
two in the same year! However, the Alle- 
gheny County Library Survey lets us see 
ourselves as others see us. 

Just how bad are we? Figures used are 
the 1948 library statistics, and the popula- 
tion figure is from the 1940 census. There 
are 31 independent libraries in the county 
with a population of 1,411,539. In 1948 
those who received it paid 71 cents per 
capita for library service. The American 
Library Association standard ranges from 
$1.50 to $3.00 per capita for minimum to 
excellent service, so our income is con- 
siderably below the minimum figure. Ex- 
perience has shown that the most effective 
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and economical service can be given when 
the library unit is serving 25,000 people 
or more. Effective service can of course be 
given to fewer than 25,000 but at a higher 
per capita cost. At the present time, nu- 
merically, book collections in the county 
libraries are for the most part substandard. 
The quality of the book stock was found 
to be worse than the quantity, when 
checked against basic lists of children’s 
books, adult fiction and nonfiction, and 
reference books. 

With the exception of Carnegie Library 
of Pittsburgh, the personnel fared no bet- 
ter in the evaluation than their book stock 
or their budgets. Their educational qualifi- 
cations are below standard and their num- 
ber insufficient for the number of books 
circulated. Only 27 per cent of the library 
staffs, exclusive of Pittsburgh, are trained 
librarians. And of course the salary bud- 
get is included in the recommended per- 
Capita expenditure for library service, so 
as well as being undereducated the per- 
sonnel is underpaid, and with no pensions 
available. For example, only Carnegie Li- 
brary of Pittsburgh has a classification and 
salary plan for employees based on educa- 
tion, experience, and ability of personnel. 
Right here it might be stated that Car- 
negie Library of Pittsburgh most nearly 
met the standards but fared far less well 
than any of us had hoped, and that the 
whole picture would be very much worse, 
had Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh been 
omitted. 

Reference facilities including magazines, 
registration of borrowers, the number of 
hours the libraries are open, the house- 
keeping and general appearance of the li- 
braries and the physical condition of 
furniture, equipment and book stock, all 
were included in the survey, as was school 
library service. The libraries all fell below 
American Library Association standards. 

The programs for children ranged from 
‘none’ to ‘fine,’ some libraries having 
little or no circulation of children’s books 
and Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh circu- 
lating more books for home use to children 
than to adults. 

The Pennsylvania law concerning the 
establishment and financial support of li- 
braries and the local tax structure were 
considered. 

Census figures for 1950, published after 


the data were compiled, give Allegheny 
County a population of 1,508,258 with all 
signs pointing to a continuing increase. 
So whatever is done to improve library 
service in the county must be done through 
a long-range program providing for growth. 
Now 47.5 per cent of the country’s popu- 
lation is centered in Pittsburgh and the 
remainder is scattered over the rest of 
the county's 730 square miles, the — 
graphy of which has meant extra effort 
and cost to the people to get a to 
place—through or over hills and across 
rivers. 

I said I was tired of surveys, but to me 
the recommendations of the survey are 
exciting and I know every library em- 
ployee—professionally trained or not— 
has a vision occasionally of what library 
service could be “‘if only.’’ The fact that 
so much of the library service in the county 
is performed by untrained personnel proves 
to me that the occasional vision is frequent 
or we would abandon the job entirely; for 
working in a library—a small, ill-equipped, 
understaffed and understocked library— 
calls for vision, ingenuity, a sense of 
humor, good health, and missionary zeal. 

And a devoted service of the personnel 
is a part of the positive side of the peeee: 
And equally or more important, Allegheny 
County can afford it. In August 1950 one 
of the Pittsburgh newspapers gave some 
then-current figures of the ‘State of Alle- 
gheny.’’ If Allegheny County were a State 
it would rank seventeenth in assessed 
valuation, twenty-fifth in the amount of 
the budget, tenth in the amount of Federal 
income taxes paid, thirty-third in popula- 
tion, and forty-ninth or last, only in area. 

Since a county library system cannot 
spring full-grown in any county, par- 
ticularly in a county with thirty-one 
existing systems and operated under a be- 
wildering set of governing boards, fi- 
nancial arrangements, and local practices, 


Mrs. Daub is librarian at the Mt. Lebanon Public 
Library (established 1933), which is operated by a 
board and financed by the township with two elected 
township officials on the board. She is a graduate of 
Pennsylvania College for Women and of the Carnegie 
Library School. Before going to the Mt. Lebanon 
Library thirteen years ago she spent two years in the 
schools department of Carnegie Laeey of Pittsburgh 
and then was assistant librarian at the Oliver Junior- 
Senior High School. 
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the survey recommends a step-by-step 
plan. And if any legal obstacle to Carnegie 
Library of Pittsburgh’s heading or being 
part of the system exists, the laws would 
have to be changed. A letter to Mr. 
Brahm, who with Miss Sandoe conducted 
the survey, from the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York, supports the view that, as 
long as the intent of Mr. Carnegie is car- 
ried out and the spirit of the original 
agreement adhered to, there could be no 
objection to the Carnegie Library’s being 
a part of a larger administrative unit. It 
seemed more practical to the surveyors, 
however, that at the beginning a county 
system should be organized without Pitts- 
burgh, and the two systems could each 
serve a large enough area and population 
group to give maximum results. 

At the beginning of the first year, if 
county service were to be inaugurated, a 
supervisor would be appointed to plan the 
organization and include as many of the 
independent systems as are willing to 
merge, with the cost of the supervision 
being paid by the County officials or the 
Allegheny Conference, and with head- 
quarters at Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. 
At the end of the first year the County 
Commissioners should establish a county 
library and provide for its support as au- 
thorized under Pennsylvania Law. This 
county library should consist of all areas 
in which there is not now a free, non- 
sectarian public library and any other area 
now being served that is willing to join. 

It is also recommended that the county 
contract with Carnegie Library of Pitts- 
burgh at so much per capita a year for 
county residents for such specialized func- 
tions as ordering, cataloguing, reference, 
and research which the Library could now 
supply with the addition only of more per- 
sonnel. The service should be developed 
along two lines: first, improve existing 
library facilities; and second, utilize book- 
mobile service in providing service to un- 
served areas. 

A series of strong branches should be set 
up throughout the county outside the 
Pittsburgh limits, to replace existing li- 
braries and provide service centers in parts 
of the county now without service. They 
would also serve as headquarters for book- 
mobile service. Because of population and 
geographic position, four such area branches 


should be located as follows: 

Area 1. West View 

To serve the northern area between the 
Allegheny and Ohio rivers, except those 
communities not a part of the county sys- 
tem, and with bookmobile service. 

Area 2. Mt. Lebanon 

To serve the areas south and west of the 
Monongahela and Ohio rivers, and with 
bookmobile service. 

Area 3. Munhall 

To serve that heavily populated section 
and later provide headquarters for the 
county system (offices, book pool, and 
sO On). 

Area 4. McKeesport 

To serve the area south and west of the 

Monongahela and Ohio rivers, and with 
bookmobile service. 
If existing buildings no longer are suitable, 
it is recommended that they be abandoned 
and that after the area branches are set up 
and organized, service may be extended 
and all existing libraries finally be brought 
into the system. 

The cost and source of support for area 
branches are the logical next point of dis- 
cussion and the surveyors admit that their 
plan may be ‘“‘bold and presumptive.”’ It 
is impossible to estimate future building 
costs, but a maximum of $250,000 per 
branch has been set. 

The funds may be secured in several ways: 
for instance, the endowment capital now 
being used to support Braddock, Du- 
quesne, and Homestead libraries might be 
utilized in constructing the four area 
county branches, these three endowed li- 
braries becoming governmentally operated 
and supported toe tax funds. Built and 
endowe abe Andrew Carnegie, they now 
are operated under direction of ‘Carnegie 
Libraries of Braddock, Homestead, and 
Duquesne,’’ a Pennsylvania corporation 
chartered for this purpose. Some of the 
directors of this corporation are known to 
believe that these libraries should now be- 
come truly public institutions operated by 
government. It is not impossible that ne- 
gotiations between the library corporation 
and county officials might lead to some 
agreement under which (a) the county 
would assume the cost of operating the 
four area branches—West View, Mt. 
Lebanon, Munhall, and McKeesport—and 
of giving local service in Braddock and 
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fron far Wiaces 


a. many a fair cheek was 


shielded from the importunate glow 
of candlelight in the days when this 
stand graced a Viennese boudoir. 


@ Its rococo elegance is the essence 
of romance, recalling a gentler century 
when rare beauties, Strauss waltzes, 
rich ball gowns, coquetry and protocol 
were matters of great moment. 


@ Even the legend, carved in bold 
relief on its satiny surface, is in tune 
with the sweet schmaltz of that day 
... telling the tale of a lovelorn musi- 
cian trumpeting in vain outside the 
baronial walls that kept his highborn 
lady from him. 

@ Here is no high moment in the 
field of art. But itis in just such humble 
little household tools that we feel the 
pulse of another period. 

@ Good eating too, is a link with 
the past. Many of today’s choicest 
dishes, like those prepared by H. J. 
Heinz Company, are old favorites per- 
fected by modern technology, packed, 
and ready-to-serve for your delectation. 


G2) H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 


Heinz Collection . . . Carnegie Institute 








Duquesne, and (b) the library corporation 
would transfer its endowment fund of 
about one million dollars to the county for 
the erection of these four area branches. 
The library corporation would, of course, 
need court sanction, and the rights of all 
parties would need full protection. 

If this plan or some suitable alternative 
cannot be agreed upon, the county could 
provide the regional branch buildings by 
appropriations or through bond issues. 
Suitable quarters might be found on a 
rental basis. 

The cost to the county for the first year 
would be $12,000 for a supervisor, a 
stenographer, supplies, and travel expenses. 
The second year it would be $375,000 to 
include area branches, bookmobiles and 
books, and operational cost, plus $1.00 per 
capita for any library coming in the sys- 
tem at its inception. The third year and 
after, the cost would be $577,150 including 
$201,650 from 16 additional communities 
where libraries exist at present. Possible 
cost for branches in urban centers, at pres- 
ent without libraries, and heavier costs of 
headquarters operation would bring the 
total to a conservatively estimated 
$783,709. This figure is still below the 
$1.50 national standard for minimum ser- 
vice. 

Some recommendations were made ex- 
clusively for Carnegie Library of Pitts- 
burgh and Carnegie Free Library of Alle- 
gheny, and others were made for particular 
small libraries. General recommendations 
for salary uniformity, interlibrary loan 
service, and service for schools outside 
Pittsburgh were made. 

The four recommendations for changes 
in the state laws are especially important: 
first, that laws should be enacted to pre- 
vent the establishment of small, inde- 
pendent libraries and to encourage the 
formation of larger library systems; second, 
that laws be changed to require libraries 
seeking tax support for the first time to 
become a part of the governmental unit; 
third, that laws should permit electors of 
a municipality supporting a library to 
vote on the question of joining the county 
system; and fourth, state certification of 
librarians. 

Doesn't it sound exciting to you? But 
here are some of the problems or questions 
posed at the prospect of a county-wide 
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——- system for Allegheny County: 
How far into politics will we have 
to go? 

2. Do the people of Allegheny County 
who at present are being so inade- 
quately served want better library 
service? And are they willing to pay 
for it? 

3. Do the approximately 413,000 resi- 
dents of the county who have no li- 
brary service at all want it, and are 
they willing to pay to get it? 

4. How do the loyal and devoted em- 
ployees who lack academic and pro- 
fessional training feel about it? 

5. How do library board members feel 
about it? 

6. How do the appropriating bodies of 
the county an in particular, the 
County Commissioners feel about it? 

7. How do the steel companies, and espe- 
cially the endowment board members 
feel about it? 

8. How would Andrew Carnegie, who 
started this whole public library busi- 
ness in Allegheny County, feel about 
it? 

9. How do you feel about it? 

10. How do I feel about it? I’m for it. 


LIBRARY CONCERT 


UZANNE Brocu, lutenist, singer to the 

lute, and player of other rare instru- 
ments, will present a program on Wednes- 
day evening, January 30, in the Hall of 
Sculpture at Carnegie Institute, as the an- 
nual complimentary concert for members 
of The Friends of the Music Library. 

This group is a nonprofit organization 
whose sole purpose is “‘the continuing de- 
velopment and increased use of the re- 
sources of the music division of the Car- 
negie Library of Pittsburgh.’’ It was 
formed by a merger of the David H. Light 
Memorial Record Library Association and 
the Charles N. Boyd Musicological Library 
Association, two organizations with simi- 
lar purposes which had, during the several 
years of their existence, raised several 
thousand dollars for the purchase of 
phonograph records and musicological ma- 
terials for the music division. Annual 
membership dues are $1.00. 

Admission to the concert is by member- 
ship card only. A coffee hour will follow. 








THE POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY OF ARABIA 


James L. SwauGer 


THERE is a saying that the 
Arabic language consists of 
60 per cent words for, or 
describing, camels and 40 
od cent “‘other words.” 

hat can be paraphrased as 
a description of Arabia's 
political geography: 70 per cent of Arabia's 
more than one million square miles is 
Saudi Arabia, 30 per cent “‘other states.”’ 

The great peninsula of Arabia, a crude 
hatchet-head averaging 1,400 miles in 
length, 800 in width, hangs northwest to 
southeast from Asia Minor, between Africa 
and Asia. The land slopes gently eastward 
from a spine of mountain ranges only a few 
miles east of the Red Sea. The heart of the 
peninsula is a vast area of rock desert. 
Around this core is an almost complete 
circle of sand wastes surrounded, in turn, 
by a fairly narrow plateau-and-mountain 
ring which seals the inner country from the 
Red Sea on the west, the Gulf of 
of Aden and the Indian Oceanon \ 
the south, the Gulf of Oman and 
the Persian Gulf on the east, and bs 
merges into Iraq on the northeast 
and north, Trans-Jordan and 
Egypt's Sinai Peninsula on the 
northwest. The area thus enclosed 
is Arabia proper. 

Since 1934 some 721,000 square 
miles of Arabia are Saudi Arabia. 
This includes the heartland of 
the peninsula, ‘Arabia Deserta,”’ 
the central desert areas, with out- 
lets through the Hejaz to the Red 
Sea and between Kuwait and 
Trucial Oman to the Persian Gulf. 
Its northern boundary, the Iraq- 
Trans Jordan-Gulf of Akaba line, 
is fixed, and so are the north- 
eastern tip which runs along 
Kuwait, and the eastern margin 
which bounds the Persian Gulf. ( 
The southeastern and southern - 
border between Saudi Arabia and { 
Trucial Oman, Oman, and the al 
Aden Protectorate, is somewhat = 
nebulous since it runs through \ 
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the great sand desert of central Arabia, and 
geographers conveniently lighten their 
boundary lines or let them peter out in the 
unbounded blank space freely labeled Rub 
al Khali, or great southern desert. The ex- 
treme southwestern border of Saudi Arabia 
is fixed by agreement with Yemen, which 
it bounds in this area, by a covenant made 
in 1934. 

Yemen, part of Arabia Felix of the 
ancients, thus lies south of Saudi Arabia 
along the Red Sea coast, a mountainous 
and fertile territory of about 75,000 thou- 
sand square miles. Its southern and eastern 
boundaries are fixed, according to Euro- 
peans, by the limits of the Aden Protecto- 
rate, but the Yemeni do not recognize the 
Aden Protectorate as an actuality, and to 
all intents and purposes these boundaries 


are in a state of flux. On the west no one 
disputes the Red Sea shoreline! 
South of Yemen and running eastward 
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along the southern, cutting edge of the 
hatchet is the Aden Protectorate, a politi- 
cal federation under British protection 
covering about 112,000 square miles. As 
indicated above, the only static boundary 
is the southern one that fronts the Gulf of 
Aden and the Indian Ocean, the northern 
boundary being in doubt or subject to 
counter claim by Yemen and Saudi. The 
Protectorate consists of two divisions: the 
Western, made up of nineteen sultanates 
and emirates, and the Eastern, made up of 
five sultanates and two sheikhdoms. Both 
the Western and Eastern Aden Protecto- 
rates pulse to the beating of the heart in 
the Aden Colony, 75 square miles of ter- 
ritory at the southwestern tip of the pe- 
ninsula, which is the British Secretariat. 

East and northeast of the Aden Pro- 
tectorate lie the two Omans: Oman proper 
—82,000 square miles fronting on the 
Indian Ocean and the Gulf of Oman; and 
Trucial Oman—4,000 square miles front- 
ing on the Persian Gulf. Oman has one 
sultan; Trucial Oman enjoys seven sheikh- 
doms. These are under British protection. 

The Qatar Peninsula, an area of 4,000 
square miles northwest of Trucial Oman’s 
northern-facing crescent, consists of one 
sheikhdom. The Persian Gulf surrounds it 
on all sides except the southwest, where 
it adjoins Trucial Oman. 

Between the protecting arm of the 
Qatar Peninsula and Saudi Arabia's Per- 
sian Gulf coast lie the Bahrein Islands, one 
sheikhdom covering 270 square miles. 

North of these and separated from them 
by 300 miles of Saudi territory is Kuwait, 
1,950 square miles of sultanate. Except for 
its eastern limits on the Persian Gulf, 
Kuwait is bounded by Iraq, Saudi Arabia, 
and two patches of neutral territory at its 
extreme southeastern and western tips. 


Mr. Swauger is curator of the section of man at 
Carnegie Museum. He spent two months in Arabia 
last year, doing archeological work with the Ameri- 
can Foundation for the Study of Man. This article 
was written on request when there seemed to be con- 
fusion about the geography of Arabia in the minds of 
readers of CarngGig MaGAZzINg. 

A correction must be made of a typographical error 
in the article, ‘Pottery and South Sin Chro- 
nology’ by Gus W. Van Beek in last month’s issue. 
On page 345, line 28, the sentence should read: 
‘About thirty-five hundred pieces were saved and 
will be invaluable for the establishment of the pot- 
tery chronology.” 
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Apart from the small and unimportant 
patches of neutral territory, the political 
geography of Arabia can thus be divided 
into three major groupings. First, there 
is the independent kingdom of Saudi 
Arabia, 70 per cent of Arabia proper, con- 
trolling the center of the peninsula, 90 per 
cent of the Red Sea coast, and 40 per cent of 
the Persian Gulf coast. Second, there is the 
independent kingdom of Yemen, 8 per cent 
of Arabia, controlling 10 per cent of the 
Red Sea coast and the fertile southwestern 
highlands. Third and last, the conglomer- 
ation of various small, relatively weak 
sultanates, emirates, and sheikhdoms under 
nominal or treaty-guaranteed British pro- 
tection, which limits molestation by out- 
side enemies and attempts to reconcile in- 
ternal squabbles. These make up 22 pes 
cent of Arabia, controlling all the Gulf of 
Aden and Indian Ocean coasts, all the Gulf 
of Oman coast, and 60 per cent of the 
Persian Gulf coast. 


THE ART OF THE FILM 


| ipa evenings of films will be presented 
in the Lecture Hall of Carnegie Insti- 
tute on successive Wednesdays beginning 
February 6, under sponsorship of the De- 
partment of Fine Arts. 

The moving picture is the unique and 
perhaps the major medium of art in the 
twentieth century. The films to be shown 
will represent the film as an art medium, 
whether their themes are documentary or 
fictional, comic or tragic. A number of 
them are unknown to the general public, 
and others are seldom screened. They are 
of both American and foreign origin, and 
many have won international film awards. 
All have been proclaimed outstanding ex- 
amples of the art of the film. 

The program includes several ‘‘shorts’’ 
that deal with paintings or sculpture as 
seen through the eye of the camera, an 
innovation in film-making. 

The films to be shown will be announced 
later, and seem likely to include Rubens, 
Memling, The Stone Flower, The Moor's 
Pavan, Farrebique, and The Loon’s Necklace. 

Season tickets for the entire series will 
be available at $4.75, and tickets for single 
performances will be sold at 65c to mem- 
bers of Carnegie Institute Society and 75c 
to nonmembers. 





OH, THIS OLD RAG! 





Derrpre B. WarTKINs 


Ever since Eve stuck the 
first apple blossom in her 
hair, mankind has been to 
a greater or lesser extent 
under the influence of 
Fashion. Snapping her 
fingers under the noses of 
moralists, economists, doctors, and es- 
thetes, Fashion has gone her wanton and 
unpredictable way, unscathed even by the 
jibes of humorists. It is true that no amount 
of fulmination or sniggering has ever ap- 
preciably deterred the course of a style. 
Closer analysis, however, reveals Fashion 
as but the product of circumstance, a pup- 
pet in the hands of forces larger than 
herself. 

Emerson quotes a lady as saying, “A 
sense of being perfectly well dressed gives 
a feeling of tranquillity which Religion is 
powerless to bestow."’ Fashion is ‘‘keep- 
ing up with the Joneses”’ in its purest form. 
New styles are first worn by the colonel’s 
lady and then dropped as soon as Judy 
O'Grady appears in them. Thus Fashion 
provides a caste mark which shows that 
the fashionable person is safely enrolled in 
a higher order of society, while at the same 
time it enables her to draw attention to 
herself as an attractive individual. 

The form which Fashion takes is seldom 
purely arbitrary. Usually there is a domi- 
nating silhouette that prevails for a con- 
siderable period of time and is directly in- 
spired by the ruling attitude of that period. 

hus from 1822 to 1899 the influence on 
women’s clothes was a more or less Gothic 
one, a reaction against the ‘‘naked bold- 
ness’’ of the Directoire, Empire, and Con- 
sulate styles. Its main purpose was con- 
cealment, its silhouette pyramidal, its 
concomitant ideas first romanticism, then 
sentimentalism, and finally the struggle for 
emancipation which brought the epoch to 
an end. 

Needless to say, these attitudes toward 
woman were not confined to clothing but 
pervaded every aspect of her life. To be a 
Lady one had to be languid, pure, genteel, 
and much given to ‘“‘the vapours."’ This 
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was the period when girls slept in their 
corsets, ers vinegar and ate chalk to 
maintain an “‘interesting pallor,’’ and 
were admonished by a writer on etiquette: 
“The perfect hostess will see to it that the 
works of male and female authors be 
roperly separated on her bookshelves. 
heir proximity unless they ae to be 
married should not be tolerated.’’ 

Any penchant for brilliance or indi- 
viduality was carefully smothered, unless 
it could be expressed through the media of 
pyrography, charcoal sketching, mando- 
in playing, or producing netted covers for 
horses’ ears. A magazine of the day recom- 
mends conchology as ‘‘particularly suited 
to ladies; there is no cruelty in the pur- 
suit, the subjects are so brightly clean, so 
ornamental to a boudoir.” 

Stuffy respectability was the watch- 
word, and it is no wonder that the crino- 
line, which effectively preserved the Lady 
from contamination, ruled the world of 
Fashion. At first a stack of petticoats pro- 
vided the necessary bulk, but about 1855 
the Empress Eugénie introduced a cage of 
steel wire that lightened the load and 
enabled the skirt to expand still farther. 
The “‘cage’’ skirt was the first great tri- 
umph of the machine age as applied to 
women’s costume. In 1859 Sheffield was 
os wire for half a million crino- 
ines a week, and by the sixties these “‘bell 
tents,"’ as one uaiiamian male described 
them, were being worn by British parlor- 
maids (amid the din of crashing bric-a- 
brac) and by field hands in East Prussia. 

It was precisely this adoption of the 


Mrs. Watkins, assistant curator of crafts, is re- 
maining as consultant in the Museum's section of 
man although she leaves the staff the first of this 
month. A recent graduate of the University of Pitts- 
burgh with a major in the history of art, she also 
males at the Franklin School of Professional Arts 
in New York City. Mrs. Watkins taught before 
coming to the Museum in 1949 and has illustrated 
Partners All—Places All, a book on square dancing. 

The illustrations that accompany this article she 
has traced from contemporary fashion drawings re- 

roduced in Laver’s Taste and Fashion and Fischel's 
Modes and Manners of the Nineteenth Century. 
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A WINTER MORNING 
1887 


NEAR THE WATER 
1877 


style by the “‘lower classes’’ that brought 
about its decline. The real, if subconscious, 
purpose of the crinoline had been to claim 
an impressive block of space for its wearer, 
at the same time warding off the inroads of 
democracy. Now it had lost the battle, 
and in 1866 it became smaller and began a 
retreat to the rear, while the masses of ma- 
terial in the skirt moved backward also 
and became the bustle of the seventies. 

A writer of 1875 called this period a 
“chromo civilization,’’ the most gaudily 
vulgar episode in modern history. This 
was the ina in which someone felt con- 
strained to patent an automatic hat- 
tipping device, calling cards were dog- 
eared to convey certain messages, and 
letter-writing manuals offered model notes 
‘‘Congratulating a Friend Upon Finding a 
Lost Child’’ and *‘Answering a Letter of 
Condolence on the Loss of a Limb.”’ 

The seventies were marked by sensuality 
and extravagance; and yet the art of 
ignoring reality was cultivated by all who 
considered themselves Ladies. A contem- 
porary wrote, in all seriousness, ‘‘Some 
women of refined nature are constantly 
shocked at being compelled to associate 
with the coarse-grained animal Man.” 

Fashionable clothing, however, was 
frankly sensual, exaggerating the natural 
curves of the human figure in a manner 
weird to us, but evidently titillating to the 
male of the period. Dresses were extremely 
tight in front, outlining the figure, and 
drawn back into masses of drapery behind. 
For a year or two around 1880 this drapery 
dropped to knee level, leaving the hips 
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smooth, but by 1885 it had moved up 
again and stuck out rigidly for as much as 
two feet, giving the uneasy impression that 
the woman underneath must be a quad- 


ruped. 

The taste of the seventies and eighties 
demanded a fantastic amount of ornamen- 
tation: pounds of jewels, lace, feathers, 
and dripping jet on each concoction. 
Never before had the costume been so 
complex, a bewildering mass of multi- 
colored drapery and fringe which suggests 
a schizophrenic state of mind, a world 
in which old values were breaking up, 
early marriage—the goal of previous 
generations—was becoming more difficult 
to achieve, and yet to go out into the 
world on one’s own seemed a move fraught 
with peril. 

Some strides had been made in the 
eighties toward more sensible clothing for 
such sports as were now permitted women 
—tennis, bicycling, skating. Not that such 
unladylike activities were universally con- 
doned; in the nineties one social arbiter 
advised against cycling: “‘Not only is it 
far beyond a girl's strength, but it tends to 
destroy the sweet simplicity of her girlish 
nature; besides, how dreadful it would be 
if by some accident she were to fall off into 
the arms of a strange man.”’ 

The nineties came in like a breath of 
fresh air. The Chicago Exposition of 1893 
was an invigorating influence, and in spite 
of such dismal institutions as the ‘‘parlor,”’ 
rubber plants, and Little Lord Fauntleroy, 
there were the Floradora Sextette, Mr. 
Dooley, Weber and Fields, Palmer Cox’s 





‘*Brownies,’’ Carrie Nation, Sousa’s 
marches, and Buffalo Bill. 

At the same time a wave of nostalgia 
brought back into fashion the full sleeve 
of the thirties, which developed into the 
‘‘leg-of-mutton,"’ reaching its largest di- 
mensions in 1895. Skirts were smoothly 
gored and dragged on the ground. The 
“Grecian Bend’ of the eighties was ex- 
aggerated even further. Fluffy ruffles of 
chiffon and lace were the new weapons, 
though the Progressive Woman strode for- 
ward in serge knickerbockers, a “‘Rainy 
Daisy’’ skirt, and hygienic stays. 

At the turn of the century Fashion de- 
creed that “‘very large hips and great 
splendor of figure should prevail. . . but 

. a distinctly diminutive waist.’’ The 
Dreadnaught build and S-shaped pose were 
accentuated by pouchy blouses, high 
boned collars, and skirts flaring below the 
knees. The “‘bishop sleeve,’’ billowing out 
between elbow and wristband, continued 
to drag through the soup for a decade. 

Gorgeousness was the keynote, trim- 
ming was elaborate, and materials costly. 
Enormous hats led to jokes like this one: 

‘“Been to the theater this week?”’ 

“Yep.” 

‘What did you see?”’ 

‘“A black velvet bow, some tortoise- 
shell combs, a couple of plumes, a chiffon 
knot, and a stuffed bird the size of a hen.”’ 

This was the day of the first transoceanic 
telegraph, the publication of Upton Sin- 
clair’s The Jungle, Oklahoma's admission 
to statehood, and “‘Alexander’s Ragtime 
Band.’” The delicate Lady was on her 
way out, and the New Woman coming 
into her own. In 1909 the ‘‘hobble skirt’ 
arrived, the most startling feature of a 
new silhouette which was vertical, un- 
cluttered, and comparatively masculine. 
An admirer of the old order wailed, ‘‘Hip- 
less, curveless, long and lanky is the girl 
of 1909"’; but the trend toward masculinity 
(considered synonymous with Emancipa- 
tion) was already snowballing toward the 
drab, practical suits of World War I, the 
‘“boyish”’ silhouette of the twenties, and 
the athletic styles of the thirties. 

In this brief survey, many important as- 
pects of Fashion have been omitted, and 
only a few of the influences that produce 
fashions have been mentioned. For lack of 
space we have not even touched upon men’s 


clothing. Within the next year or two, 
however, the Museum hopes to present an 
exhibit of garments and accessories from 
the past hundred years, with a more de- 
tailed commentary. Our present collection 
of costumes contains some magnificent 
examples, but there are many gaps. What 
has become of all those crinolines, and the 
fearsome corsets our grandmothers wore? 
Wedding dresses and ball gowns are often 
preserved, but everyday clothes, just as im- 
portant, seem to get worn out and find 
their ways into duster bins rather than 
into museums. 

The proverbial attic with its cobwebby 
trunks full of old-fashioned clothes has 
practically disappeared, but perhaps some 
of our readers will still have old garments 
in good condition that they would be 
willing to contribute permanently to our 
collection. Men’s, women’s, and children’s 
clothes are acceptable as long as they do 
not cause too much duplication. Even 
modern styles will be welcome, for such 
is the inconstancy of Fashion that the 
cloche hat of 1927, the quarterback- 
shouldered dress of 1943, and the Bikini 
bathing suit of today are going to look 
mighty quaint, perhaps even romantic, to 
the museum visitor of 2052. 


Atmong Our “Friends 


im generous anonymous gift of 
common stock valued at $9,800 has 
been received by Carnegie Institute for the 
work of the Department of Fine Arts. 

The Arbuckle-Jamison Foundation has 
given $2,400 to provide guides for school 
children through PirrspurcH Portrait at 
the Museum. Nearly four thousand boys 
and girls of the tristate area have been 
conducted through the exhibit since it 
opened September 19, among the total of 
forty-five thousand visitors. 

Mrs. Roy A. Hunt has underwritten the 
cost of photographs and halftones to be 
used in the catalogue for the exhibit, THE 
Art oF Botanica ILLUsTRATION, Opening 
January 3 at the Institute. 

Three new contributors to the Museum 
Stamp Fund have come forward: Lou Gor- 
don, Mary Kelly, and Edward A. Living- 
stone. 
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TESTING RHYTHMIC ABILITY 


Max U. ENINGER 


Who should be selected for 
flight training? 

During the early years 
of World War II, the Army 
Air Forces asked this ques- 
tion quite grimly. Of one 
thousand young men who 
were admitted to flight training on the 
basis of the usual standards of selection, 
the number of failures was so great that 
the average cost of those who survived to 
become pilots was $62,000 per pilot. 
Multiply this figure by the thousands of 
pilots needed, and the result would be 
marveled at by even the taxpayer of this 
day. But even more important, a war was 
under way, and critically needed pilots 
were not being turned out at the rate ex- 
pected. 

And so the Army Air Forces asked the 
question, whom should we select for 
flight training—and they asked the psy- 
chologists. Selection problems, they real- 
ized, were psychological problems. Psy- 
chological research soon produced the 
answer. Batteries of tests were developed, 
and from these tests reasonable predictions 
of success or failure could be made. The 
tests did the selecting. 

On a fundamental level, the research 
continues today. Much of the psychologi- 
cal research is being done in the universi- 
ties throughout the country. Much is so- 
called “‘pure’’ research, the kind that does 
not intend to solve immediate and practi- 
cal problems, but which, in the long run, 
make such problems more readily solved. 

One of such research projects has just 
been completed in the department of psy- 
chology and education at Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology. Past research had 
shown that the ability of individuals to 
perform standardized tasks involving 





Dr. Eninger has been assistant professor in the de- 
partment of psychology and education at Carnegie 
Institute of Technology since 1949. He took his 
doctor’s degree at the State University of lowa. The 
rhythmic studies at Carnegie Tech were completed 
under his direction. 


motor skills was related to success in 
flight training. Poor performance on these 
tasks was more likely to mean failure in 
subsequent flight training than good per- 
formance. The question arose, what are the 
basic psychological factors underlying 
such psychomotor tasks, as they are called. 
a A. Weitz, a psychologist at Tech 
until last spring, thought that rhythmic 
ability might be one such factor. Are the 
individuals who have the highest rhyth- 
mic ability, he asked, also the individuals 
who do best on the motor skill tasks? 

The pees involved, first, developing 
tests of rhythmic ability. Only the sim- 
plest kind of rhythmic ability was investi- 
gated. Individuals were exposed to the ex- 
tremely short visual flashes which occurred 
at regular intervals. They were asked to 
synchronize with the visual signal by 
pressing down on a telegrapher’s key the 
moment they anticipated the flash. This 
was not an easy task. Some pressed before 
the flash occurred. Others pressed too late. 
The split-second flash had already come 
and gone. Over a large number of oppor- 
tunities, some individuals managed very 
few simultaneous presses; others did quite 
well. In other words, individuals differed 
widely in their ability to perform this 
simple rhythmic task. 

This was one of several tests of rhythmic 
ability. In some tests, individuals were re- 
quired to listen to a rhythmic signal, such 
as a periodic light flash or a periodic click 
noise, and then, after the signals ceased, 
they were asked to press a telegrapher’s 
key at the same frequency. Other tests 
called upon individuals to discriminate 
signals of different rhythmic frequencies. 
Whatever the test, individuals differed 
from one another. A few did very poorly. 
A few did exceptionally well. The ma- 
jority lay in between. Such findings are by 
no means unusual where human abilities 
are concerned. 

A further phase of the project attempted 
to relate performance in these simple 
rhythmic tests to performance in some of 

(Turn to page 390) 
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Fossil Parade 


RHINOCEROSES- 


A FAMILY TREE 


Joun E. Guitpay 


One of the most peculiar 
trades practiced in the 
world today, from our 
standpoint at least, is that 
of the oriental druggist. 
His stock in trade includes 
crocodile skin, snake fangs, 
tiger claws, blood, whiskers, bone, dung, 
herbs, fossils; it is the highest develop- 
ment of the “‘you name it, we got it” 
style of doing business. In China at the 
present time extensive fossil mines are 
being operated for the sole purpose of 
furnishing fossil bones and teeth for the 
Chinese pharmacopoeia. When ground 
into powder and administered, these fos- 
sils are reputedly good for man or beast. 
One of the most valued items in this strange 
assemblage is rhinoceros horn, which is 
claimed to heighten the sexual potency of 
the taker. (That, from the Chinese!) 

Rhinoceros horn brought, and. is still 
bringing, a high price on the market, al- 
though hunting is legally prohibited. A 
good horn may be worth its weight in 
gold when delivered into the right hands. 

The rhinoceroses are literally animals 
with a price upon their heads. But before 
we look down our noses at this oriental 
foolishness, let us remember that for hun- 
dreds of years the much touted Nordics 
used cups made of narwhale and rhinoceros 
(unicorn?) horn to render innocuous any 
drink that may have been poisoned. 

This constant demand for the horn is one 
of many reasons why the oriental species 
(two of the genus Rhinoceros and one of the 
genus Dicerorhinus) are being wiped from 
the face of the earth. The two African 
rhinoceroses, the black rhinoceros (Diceros) 
and the white rhinoceros (Ceratotherium) 
are faring little better, and it will only be 
a matter of time before the rhino will 
be an animal of the past. 

The living forms are but a dying rem- 
nant of a bewildering array of fossil 
rhinoceroses. Fossil rhino remains have 
been found during all epochs of the Age 
of Mammals, with the exception of the 





first, the Paleocene. They flourished and 
spread throughout all the continents ex- 
cept Australia and South America, and 
the only reason they didn't spread into 
these regions as well was that they were 
physically incapable of putting out to sea. 
Australia was cut off from Asia by the 
sea almost at the dawn of mammalian 
evolution, barring any major mammalian 
invasions (the marsupials slipped in just 
under the wire). South America was 
similarly isolated until later Tertiary 
times by connections of the Atlantic and 
Pacific oceans at Panama and elsewhere. 

The earliest rhinoceros-like animal of 
which we have any knowledge is found in 
the American Eocene deposits in our west- 
ern states. These animals, members of the 
Hyrachyidae family, were small, ranging 
from the size of a sheep to that of a pony. 
They were seemingly adapted for brows- 
ing in a forest margin or a savannah-like 
habitat. Hyrachyus was much more lightly 
built than the modern rhinoceroses, and 
at that very early evolutionary stage re- 
sembled closely, at least in teeth and 
skeletal parts, the earlier members of re- 
lated groups such as the tapirs and the 
horses. These early rhinoceroses as a group 
had no horns, but a few forms had what 
seem to be the beginnings of such a struc- 
ture. The rhinoceros horn, being composed 
of closely adpressed hair, is of course not 
fossilized. It disappears with the skin and 
other soft parts before fossilization takes 
place. But its position in animals that had 
it may be st from the presence of 
rough raised areas upon the nasal or the 
frontal bones of the skull which serve as 
a support for the horn. 

The hyrachyids—small, primitive horn- 


Mr. Guilday is assistant curator of comparative 
anatomy at the Museum. Before his graduation from 
the University of Pittsburgh, in June 1950, he did 
part-time work on the Mammal Survey which he is 
now continuing full time with the staff of the section 
of mammals. Last year he worked on vertebrate 
fossils at the Museum. 
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TELEOCERAS (Carnegie Museum Collection ) 
One of the last rhinos to disappear from the American scene 


less animals near the base of the entire 
rhinoceros family tree—persisted during 
Eocene times but disappeared at the end 
of that 7 to be replaced by more pro- 
gressive forms. Their fossil remains have, 
with one possible exception, been found 
only in North America. 

Two other primitive stocks of rhino- 
ceroses, presumably derived from early 
iecuinal ancestors, appeared during mid- 
dle and late Eocene times, the hyracodonts 
and the amynodonts. 

The hyracodonts’ evolutionary pattern 
of change was very similar to that of the 
horse. They were comparatively slim, 
long-limbed animals that depended upon 
speed to escape from their enemies. Al- 
though their teeth were becoming more 
and more like those of a modern rhi- 
noceros, the feet were approaching the 
condition found in the contemporary three- 
toed horses. They were depending mainly 
upon the third digit for support, and the 
lateral toes were becoming smaller and 
carrying less and less of the body weight. 
So it is conceivable that had this group 
continued to evolve in the same direction 
and not become extinct in early Tertiary 
times, Dad might be betting his roll on a 
rhinoceros in the third. The hyracodonts 
succumbed, however, possibly because of 
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inability to compete with other evolving 
groups of herbivorous mammals, and be- 
came extinct in Oligocene times. 

The amynodonts evolved along a quite 
different line. They were heavier, their 
legs were short and stocky, and they relied 
for protection not upon speed but ap- 
parently upon size. They had about the 
bulk and proportions of a modern hip- 
popotamus and may possibly have led a 
semiaquatic life, much as the “‘hippo”’ 
does today. These ponderous animals were 
hornless, but their canine teeth evolved 
into huge hippopotamus-like tusks. They 
became extinct in middle Oligocene times 
in both Europe and North America, but 
lingered on into the late Miocene in Asia. 

The true rhinoceros stock appeared in 
both Eurasia and North America in the 
latter part of the Eocene, and an enormous 
variety of rhinos have appeared from 
then until the present. Their evolution 
might almost be called explosive, and the 
task of studying its complicated ramifica- 
tions is still far from complete. 

The largest land mammal known, Ba- 
luchitherium, was an Asiatic rhinoceros that 
lived during the Oligocene. The skull of 
this monster was four feet long, yet was 
small in proportion to his body, which 
towered nineteen feet at the shoulder. The 








animal was long-limbed and long-necked, 
and its feeding habits probably paralleled 
those of the giraffe. 

Three extinct American rhinoceroses 
may be seen in the Hall of Prehistoric 
Mammals here at Carnegie Museum: Tri- 
gonias, a primitive hornless Oligocene 
rhinoceros; Diceratherium, a Miocene form; 
and Teleoceras, a strange Pliocene rhi- 
noceros, one of the last of the American 
rhinos. 

The skeleton of Diceratherium in the Hall 
was found at the famous Agate Springs 
fossil quarry in Nebraska, undoubtedly 
the richest deposit of Miocene mammalian 
fossils in the world. This animal was a 
little larger than the modern tapir and 
sported two horns, not one behind the 
other in orthodox rhinoceros fashion, but 
side by side on the tip of the snout. The 
diceratheres lived from the late Oligocene 
to the late Miocene and increased in size 
during that time. This group seems to have 
died out completely, leaving no known 
descendants. 

Teleoceras, a horned rhinoceros, at first 
glance looks like a cross between a rhi- 
noceros and a dachshund. The legs were 
extremely short. This aberrant rhino paral- 
leled in general body proportions the more 

rimitive amynodonts but was neverthe- 
Ss a true rhinoceros. Despite the animal's 
ludicrous appearance, its brain is the most 
advanced rhinoceros brain known. (The 
brain of a fossil animal may be studied by 
means of casts of the interior of the skull 
where the brain had been.) 

None of the American rhinos appear 
to have survived the Pleistocene. That 
glacial epoch spelled the doom of many 
mammals that had become too specialized 
and were not able to adapt themselves to 
drastic environmental changes. 

In Europe, Asia, and Africa, however, 
the rhinoceros persisted. The great woolly 
rhinoceros Coelodonta, an animal about six 
feet high at the shoulder and covered with 
a thick insulating coat of hair, roamed the 
tundras of Siberia with the mammoth. 
Pictures of these beasts painted and en- 
graved on cave walls have been passed 
down to us by the early Cro-Magnon cave 
men of Europe. With their colorful past 
and uncertain future the rhinos of today 
are truly living fossils—faunal relics that 
the world can ill afford to lose. 


SPRING CLASSES 


pew pe for the twelve-week spring 
term of art and craft classes beginning 
February 6 at Carnegie Institute will be 
taken January 25, 26, and 27 at the Insti- 
tute. 

Classes will be held in beginning, inter- 
mediate, and advanced drawing and paint- 
ing, and principles of color and design; in 
flash, color, and portrait photography; 
linoleum-block ar silk-screen printing; 
and other crafts, including weaving, be- 
ginner’s metalwork, beginner's taxidermy, 
and fly-tying. As weather permits, the art 
classes will concentrate more and more on 
out-of-door painting. The Explorer's Club 
on Tuesday evenings also will move out- 
doors later on. 

The instructors are all highly competent 
and at least locally well known. 

Fees for tuition are extremely moderate, 
and members of Carnegie Institute Society 
receive the advantage of lower rates. 


MUTINY ON THE CAINE 

(Continued from page 376) 
are all amateurs and we are all weak. Yet 
something in us keeps us from giving up, 
and we fight our alia. We may work 
by means of complexes or pretenses or 
excuses, but we do the work. We rise up 
against the inner desire to give up. It is an 
insurrection against the powers of nature 
and human hostility that would crush us. 
We fight against the storms of the sea. 
This uprising of man against his own 
weaknesses to do the work that has to be 
done is the ethical essence of The Caine 
Mutiny. 


TESTING RHYTHMIC ABILITY 
(Continued from page 387) 
the tests used to select flight trainees in the 
Air Force. Do individuals who perform 
well on one kind of task also perform well 
on the other kinds of tasks? In general, 
some such relationship seemed true. 

The next time you hear the constant 
drip-drop of water from a faucet, test your 
rhythmic ability. Try to tap a pencil point 
in perfect synchrony with the drop. It’s 
not easy. And remember, when you think 
you are in perfect synchrony, a psycholo- 
gist s electronic equipment would tell you 
otherwise. 
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AS SPECIALIZED AS SURGERY 


When you select a trust company to safeguard your 
family’s inheritance, choose one of the most highly 
skilled in this field. 


Only four trust companies between Pittsburgh and 
the Atlantic seaboard have made the administration 
of estates and trusts their principal business for more 
than sixty years. 


IN PITTSBURGH - 


I's Fadi 


For full details about the specialized aid Fidelity offers, 
write for our mew book, “‘For the Protection of Your 
Money and Your Family in a Fast-changing World.”’ 


FIDELITY TRUST COMPANY 


343 FOURTH AVENUE. PITTSBURGH 








THE NATURALISTS BOOKSHELF 


M. GraHaM NETTING 


Assistant Director, Carnegie Museum 


WILDLIFE IN COLOR 


By Rocer Tory Peterson 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 1951. 
191 pages, 453 illustrations in color by various artists, 
line decorations by Roger Tory Peterson. $3.00. 
I HAVE never been very formal but I 
achieved a new low of informality on a 
summer afternoon several years ago when 
I appeared at a garden party on the out- 
skirts of Washington mud-cased from 
crown to heel, the result of an unscheduled 
back-flop into glutinous Potomac shal- 
lows. My hostess, whom I was meeting 
for the first time, greeted me with com- 
plete aplomb, quickly selected a spot in the 
garden where my burden of rich alluvium 
would not be wasted, and hosed me down 
with friendly efficiency. Later, further 
cleansed by a sudsy shower and dry- -garbed 
in clothing provided by my host, I mingled 
with the other guests in barefoot comfort. 
Fortunately this was a biologists’ outdoor 
supper, rather than a diplomatic gathering, 
so the sequel to my lapse of equilibrium 
was not considered noteworthy enough to 
be relayed to a gossip columnist. 

I regretted the physical impossibility of 
seeing myself as others saw me on arrival 
but I have never suffered contrition over 
my initial meeting with Barbara Peterson. 
Her friendly welcome was assurance that 
the shy genius of Roger Tory Peterson was 
being protected and nurtured by an under- 
standing wife accustomed to the vagaries 
of biologists who are wont to bring home 
everything from bugs to mudlarks. 

Birds constantly flit up a wooded ravine 
to feast upon nutritious peanut hearts on a 
bird-feeder in the garden I invaded so un- 
ceremoniously. The proximity of such 
tempting models does not apparently con- 
stitute a serious diversion, for Roger Tory 
Peterson is amazingly productive as an 
artist, author, and editor. He is most 
widely famed for A Field Guide to the Birds, 
which won the Brewster medal, but for 
sheer reading pleasure every bird lover 
should progress to Birds Over America, 
which received the John Burroughs award. 
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Wildlife in Color is altogether different in 
character from either of these, or from any 
other book by Peterson. Each year since 
1938 the National Wildlife Federation has 
issued a colorful set of stamps portraying 
some thirty-six flowers, trees, inverte- 
brates, fishes, herptiles, birds and mam- 
mals. These have become the *‘Christmas 
seals’’ of American plant and animal con- 
servation. In helping to finance the ac- 
tivities of the Federation they may have 
contributed as much to the protection and 
preservation of wildlife as Christmas seals 
have to the conquest of tuberculosis. The 
Federation regards as one of its major 
achievements sponsorship of the Pittman- 
Robertson Act, which established an 
excise tax of 10 per cent on ammunition 
and sporting arms, the proceeds of which 
are allotted to the states for wildlife re- 
search and restoration. (The Survey of 
Pennsylvania Mammals, jointly conducted 
by the Pennsylvania Game Commission 
and Carnegie Museum, is one of the more 
important local projects made possible by 
Pittman-Robertson grants.) The recent 
passage of the Dingell-Johnson Bill, also 
backed by the einen, will provide 
similar support for projects concerned with 
fish, through monies derived from a tax on 
fishing paraphernalia. 

Over the years eighteen of the leading 
American wildlife artists have been com- 
missioned to paint the pictures that have 
been reproduced on the stamps. George 
Miksch Sutton, formerly a Carnegie Mu- 
seum ornithologist, Frances Lee Jaques, 
Lynn Bogue Hunt, Walter Weber, and 
Roger Tory Peterson are included in this 
coterie of distinguished nature painters. 
Each stamp—some 453 in all—has been 
reproduced in Wildlife in Color with good 
fidelity and with the pleasing softness 
characteristic of photolithography. Any 
naturalist can id examples that do not 
satisfy his critical requirements of animal 
posture or exact coloring, but few will deny 
the value of this assemblage of so many 
miniatures in one volume, permitting rapid 


comparison of the work of various artists. 
Since the original paintings were prepared 
specifically for eye appeal when mined 
as small stamps, many of the pictures have 
a poster-like vividness of color and sub- 
ordination of detail that make them par- 
ticularly suitable for field identification 
purposes. 

Peterson has, properly in this volume, 
forsaken the classical tradition and grouped 
the pictures by wildlife regions rather than 
by relationships. We have such an abund- 
ance of books organized on a taxonomic 
basis that there is a definite need for in- 
troductory animal and plant sociologies. 
The living things cloistered together in a 
deciduous woodland differ more from the 
dwellers in the wide open spaces of a 
nearby hayfield, than do the human resi- 
dents of diverse neighborhoods of any city. 
Field identification is vastly simplified by 
even a rudimentary knowledge of which 
plants and animals should be expected 
along a fence row or in a swamp. 

The first two groupings are not neigh- 
bors in any existing community, but are 
more tragically associated: first, portraits 
of five extinct species, and second, those of 
four vanishing birds. The third is devoted 
to immigrants, four game birds success- 
fully established in the United States. The 
first major section includes the trees, 
flowers, and animals that may be seen 
‘‘Near Home—The Towns and Farms,”’ 
after which the plants and animals of ‘’The 
Deciduous Woodlands, The North Woods 
Country, The Streams, Rivers and Lakes, 
The Swamps and Fresh Marshes, The 
Coast and The Sea,"’ are successively 
treated. These are followed by sections on 
‘The South, Grass Country, The Desert, 
The West,’’ and finally, ‘“The Far North 
and the Arctic.”’ 

The pictures, colorful though they are, 
constitute only a part of the value of this 
book. Peterson’s running commentary, 
skillfully adjusted to the illustrations, is 
far more than a descriptive catalogue. He 
has interwoven anecdotes, life history in- 
formation, ecological relationships, and 
conservation doctrines into a thoroughly 
readable text, as the following quotations 
may indicate: 

‘“Jack-in-the-pulpit belongs to the same 
family as the homely skunk cabbage and 
the immaculate calla lily, the arums. The 


striped hood forms a canopied pulpit for 
‘Jack,’ the flowering stalk inside. 

‘Dr. Paul Bartsch once told a group that 
if they listened intently they might hear 
Jack speak. One of the ladies knelt down, 
listened, then said skeptically that she 
could hear nothing. 

‘“* “Don’t you?’ asked Dr. Bartsch. ‘It is 
very distinct.’ 

“What does he say,’ inquired the 
woman. 

“With a twinkle in his eye Dr. Bartsch 
replied, ‘Enjoy us, but don’t destroy us.’ "’ 


‘The sea is a bountiful larder. It is un- 
likely that it will ever become as bare as 
old Mother Hubbard's cupboard. Yet, four 
of the creatures shown here—the lobster, 
green turtle, diamond-backed terrapin, and 
sperm whale—whose combined commercial 
value runs into millions of dollars per year 
became so diminished that regulations 
have become necessary. We have mined 
these treasures from the sea. Now we pro- 
pose to treat them as a crop. Mariculrure 
may yet take its place beside agriculture.” 


‘‘Each year, fifteen hundred cubic miles 
of water fall on the United States, enough, 
if it fell in one simultaneous cloudburst, 
to cover the country to a depth of two and 
one-half feet. Two million miles of streams, 
forming a vast network of capillaries, 
veins, and arteries, carry this precious life 
blood to every part of the ead and finally 
to the sea.”’ 

Since the wildlife stamps first appeared 
I have had frequent occasion to recommend 
them to teachers in search of colored il- 
lustrations to use with their classes. I am, 
therefore, most grateful that the entire 
collection of stamps has been made avail- 
able in such usable form in Wéldlife in 
Color. As Peterson says: ‘Thumb through 
the pages of this book and you will find 
a good visual cross-section of American 
wildlife. How can any one claim to have 
‘seen life’ if he has ignored such prodigal 
variety? A flight of geese, flowers in a 
mountain meadow, a scarlet tanager in an 
oak tree, a deer by the riverbank—these 
are America. They are, in a sense, more 
truly American than our cities which, it 
can be argued, have their roots in the Old 
World.”’ 
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SYMBOL OF 
G) SUPERIOR QUALITY... 


For 68 years the name “Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company” has 
been the symbol of quality. 


To the housewife seeking a quart of Wallhide paint or the 
industrialist wanting a tank car of liquid chlorine the letters 
“PPG” signify efficient, prompt and courteous treatment. 


This enviable reputation has been built during 68 years of 
continuous operation under America’s free economic system 


... 68 year of satisfying the real boss of our economic system— 
the customer. 


An important part of this building process has been the policy 
of retaining a percentage of the Company’s just profits in the 
business. These funds have been used to finance improvement 
and expansion as well as research and development programs. 


The improved and expanded factories have created new jobs 
and better working conditions. They create bigger and bigger 
payrolls. 


From the research laboratories have come new products plus 
new processes aimed at reducing manufacturing costs. All of 
which mean new and better products at moderate prices. 


With this progressive policy, the Company has, through the 
years, made the symbol “PPG” a sign of superior products and 
courteous service everywhere. 


It has made the name “Pittsburgh” synonymous with the very 
finest glass, paint, chemical, brush and plastic products. 


PAINTS + GLASS + CHEMICALS - BRUSHES - PLASTICS 


oe Ob ee Eas ae Coa PLATE GLASS COMPANY 





CARNEGIE 


Bannure wees 
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BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


The following thirty-six trustees serve both Carnegie Institute and Carnegie Institute of Technology, and eighteen 
of them (starred) are also trustees of Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. Their committee memberships are indicated. 


EDWARD DUFF BALKEN 
Fine Arts. 


JAMES H. BEAL 
Reed, Smith, Shaw & McClay. Fine Arts. 
FREDERICK G. BLACKBURN 
Vice President, Mellon National Bank and Trust 
Company. Museum, Tech, Auditing, Advisory. 


WALTER J. BLENKO 
Blenko, Hoopes, Leonard & Glenn. Chairman, 
Executive Committee, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology. Finance. 


"JAMES M. BOVARD 


President, Carnegie Library, Carnegie Institute; 
Chairman of the Board, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology. 


“ARTHUR E. BRAUN 
Chairman, Advisory Committee, Farmers Bank Of- 
fice, Mellon National Bank and Trust Company. 
Buildings and Grounds, Advisory. 


"SAMUEL B. CASEY 
Vice President, John F. Casey Company. Buildings 
and Grounds. 


‘J. ROY DICKIE 

President, Board of Public Education. Library. 
JOHN T. DUFF, JR. 

City Council. Museum, Buildings and Grounds. 


HOWARD N. EAVENSON 
Mining Engineer. Museum, 
Arts, Advisory. 


Pension, Tech, Fine 


“THOMAS J. GALLAGHER 
City Council. Buildings and Grounds. 


H. J. HEINZ II 


President, H. J. Heinz Company. Museum, Pension. 


"JAMES F. HILLMAN 
President, Harmon Creek Coal Corporation. 
Arts, Library. 


Fine 


ROY A. HUNT 
Chairman, Executive Committee, Aluminum Com- 
pany of America. Fine Arts, Tech, Finance, 
Advisory. 


“THOMAS E. KILGALLEN 
President, City Council. 


JOHN F. LABOON 
Consulting Engineer. Chairman of the Board, Alle- 
gheny County Sanitary Authority. Tech, Music Hall. 


DAVID L. LAWRENCE 
Mayor of Pittsburgh. Fine Arts. 


"EDWARD J. LEONARD 
City Council. Music Hall, Pension. 


RICHARD K. MELLON 
Chairman of the Board, Mellon National Bank and 
Trust Company. Museum, Advisory. 


“WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 
Moorhead & Knox. Tech, 


Library, 
Auditing. 


Fine Arts, 


AUGUSTUS K. OLIVER 
Vice President, Commerce Building Company. Pen- 
sion, Tech, Advisory. 

“WILLIAM R. OLIVER 


Assistant Treasurer, Jones & Laughlin Steel Cor- 
poration. Fine Arts. 


“THOMAS L. ORR 
Vice President, Mellon National Bank and Trust 
Company. Fine Arts, Tech, Finance, Advisory. 


JOHN LESTER PERRY 
Music Hall. 


JAMES C. REA 
Vice President, Oliver Iron and Steel Corporation. 
Museum, Music Hall, Pension, Finance. 


“WILLIAM M. ROBINSON 
Reed, Smith, Shaw & McClay. Finance. 
CHARLES J. ROSENBLOOM 
President, Rosenbloom Finance Corporation. 
Arts. 


Fine 


FREDERIC SCHAEFER 
President, Schaefer Equipment Company. Museum, 
Fine Arts. 


SIDNEY A. SWENSRUD 
President, Gulf Oil Corporation. Tech. 
‘JOHN F. WALTON, JR. 
T. Mellon and Sons. Museum. 
JOHN C. WARNER 
President, Carnegie Institute of Technology. Tech. 
*FREDERIC G. WEIR 
City Council. Buildings and Grounds, Tech, 
Advisory. 


WILLIAM P. WITHEROW 
President, Blaw-Knox Company. Music Hall, Tech, 
Advisory. 

A. L. WOLK 
City Council. Auditing, Library, Museum, Advisory. 

LAWRENCE C. WOODS, JR. 

Manager, Woods Agency, Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of United States. Museum. 





..to the movie and back 


you need this great NEW MOTOR OIL 


During cold weather, short-trip, day-to-day 
driving is particularly hard on engines because 
t speeds the build-up of harmful engine 
deposits. 

New Gulfpride H.D. prevents the formation 
of these deposits through special detergent- 
dispersant additives that hold oil contami- 
Nants in suspension. And—good news to 
many car owners—this new oil also prevents 
sticking of hydraulic valve lifters. 

Stop harmful deposits and get longer engine 
life by changing to mew Gulfpride H.D. today! 


Gulfpride H.D. 
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